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MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
Eae-miss Ida M, Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Hmerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. “Annual meeting with National Con- 


ference of Social Work. 


a.) 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B._ 


S, sec’y.; 181 H. 28rd St., New York. For adequate public 
ok, lane AOS industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 
compensation; unemployment, old age and health insurance; mater- 
nity protection; one day’s rest in seven, efficient law enforcement. 
Publishes quarterly, “The American Labor Legislation Review. 


MERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION FORMERLY AMER- 
{CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 


» TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 


Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
school age and school age. : - 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An agency for organizing and strerigth- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of m@n in the profession of 
community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York, 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. ‘ 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco. 


AMERIGAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L. Butter- 

- field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; EH. C. Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Emphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 
-edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organi is the Advocate of Feace, 

. $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
gress Jacksonville, Florida, November, 1921. 0. F. Lewis, General 
Secretary, 135 Mast 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—HFrank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


: THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of . 


prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon 
request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 


“magazine and monthly bulletin.. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA—The Church in Ac- 
tion Against the Saloon. Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., General Superin- 
tendent; Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., Associate Gen. Superintend.; 
Brnest H. Cherrington, General Manager Department of Publish- 
ing Interests and General Secretary World League Against Alcohol- 
ism; and Rev. E. J. Moore, Ph.D., Assistant General Superintendent. 
National Headquarters, Westerville, Ohio. 
Esquire, Attorney, 30-33 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C, 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 
-rector. 'To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new methods of interesting children in the forming of health habits; 
to publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public healtn 
workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. : 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 


to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im-_ 


prove standards aad methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to -consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C, C. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. p 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 


“York. Organized in February, 1919, to nelp people of all communities 
employ their leisure time te their best advantage for recreation and- 
While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 


good citizenship. 
organizing the work, in planning the programme.and raising the 
funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
‘munity itself, through the community committee representative of 
community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 
trol of the local work. Joseph Lee,-pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 
ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 
Pcuare, Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
uba. é . - 


Wayne B. Wheeler, © 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AME! 
1CA—Constituted by 30 Frotestant denominations. Rev. Chas, 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys.; 105 E, 22 St., New Yor 
Commission .on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth | 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; Agn 
H. Campbell, research as&’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 4 
> i a 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vi 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.;.W. H. Scoville,- sec’y.; Hampton, 


Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State ner a Governm 


garding race problems, lynchings, etc. 


, 


school. Free illustrated literature. 


25 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN —Jol 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 28rd St., New York. Maintains free 
dustrial training classes and employment buréau; make artifi 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the hane 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabi 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans to 
the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.” > ; y 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST: .SOCIETY—Harry W. Laid 
secretary;"70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objeet—to promote 
intelligent interest im Socialism among college men and women. | 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The S 
Review.” Special rates for students, ; 3 4 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CO 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Welden Johns¢ 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans t 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 2 

Membership 90,000, with 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. ° E 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dikcinson, treas.; Virgil 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 48rd St., New York. Composed of non-col 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, especia 
women and girls. Non-sectarian. < are 


NATIONAL. BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S GHRISTIA 


ASSOCIATION—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance ph 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young w 
men, Student, city, town and country centers; physical and soc 
education;. camps; rest-rooms, room registries, boarding’ hous 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; Bil 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. 


NATIONAL. CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official WNatior 


Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 


*29, 1921. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 


Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O C.. Glaser, exec. 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. 


. 


National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.V 
‘Washington, D.C. ; = ss 
Géneral Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. l 
Department of Education—Rey. James H. Ryan, Exec, Sec’y, 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. - * 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
_ Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Jo 


A, Lapp. x ; ~ 
Department. of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin MeGrat 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams. - nea rs iy pen sei 
- National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond Dea 
Exec. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. ~ ‘ 
National Council of.Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael G 
vin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. i : 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—Des 


Miss Maud R. Cavanagh, . 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR: COMMITTEE—Owen R. Levejoy, sec” 
105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investigatior 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. St 
dies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, ete, A 
ntal membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, ‘“‘T 
American Child.” Ress : ; aan 


2 , 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and pu 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditio 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Coope 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child welfa 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through exhibi 
child welfare campaigns, etc.  * nae 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—I 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr.“"Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associz 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and Dr. V. V. «Ande 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York Ci 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeb! 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and 1 
education, psychiatric social service, 


backward children, surve} 
state societies. i 2. = 


“Mental Hygiene;” quarterly, $2 a year- 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. Burt 
pres., New York; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 East 9th St., ae 


‘nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of humanitari 


effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Informati 
bureau. Membership, $3. 48th annual meeting, Milwaukee, June : 
Main Divisions and chairmen: ~— = 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. _ ? é 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, Philadelph 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. . x wae t 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, Raleigh, 


The. Family—Frances Taussig, New York. - : <a0 
P. Breckinrids 
Gc tae 


Publishes proceedin;: 


haat and Economic Conditions—Sophonisba 
cago. ~ v= ; 2 
The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, New York. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New York. 


sec’y; Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 EH. 22nd St. New 
ork. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
) ies, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
a J koper aes new, York pene: rahi 


ATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 

ey; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 

udy-and concerted ‘action: in city, state and nation, for meeting the 

,) Indamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
ad more deniagratie organization of neighborhood life, 


ATIONAL MUNICIPAL~LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 


; blitics, administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
buse for information on short ballot, city, country, and state govern- 
ui itents. Henry M. Waite, pres.; H. W. Dodds, sec’y; 261 (ay Broad- 

18 ti , New York, Dues, $5. 00 a year. 

TIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
pauline Crandall, R. 

To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 

Melon. standards of technique;. to maintain a central bureau of in- 

mation. Official organ, the ‘Public Health Nurse,’’ subscription 

| eed in membership. Dues, $3. 00 and upward, Subscription $3.00 


ATIONAL SOCIAL “WORKERS? EXCHANGE—Mrs. ‘Edith Shatto 
g, megr., 130 H. 22nd St., New York. A cooperative guild of social 
i Vorkers organized to supply social organizations with trained per- 

[ s-ey (no fees) and to work constructively athe members for 
rofessional standards, = : - 3 


ie ATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS. ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh “Avenue. 
sl harles J. Hatfield, M.D,, Managing Director. Information about 
‘ganization, education, institutions, nursing problems and_ other 
fases of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
rusade, publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor beste “American Review 
Tuberculos ”? and “Monthly Bulletin.” 


ONAL URBAN ‘LEAGUE—For hociae “gervice among Negroes. 
ollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 


rople to work out community ees Trains N er social workers. 


TIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN “TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
peeoraon. president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
en To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 

NA iebt, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
spartments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
truction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 

gy, ffileial publication, “The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters, 


ATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 

obins, prés.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IIL Stands 

self-government in the work shop through organization and also 

- the enactment of protective legislation, - “Information given, Of- 
al organ, “Life and Labor.” 


| YGROUND AND. RECREATION “ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
‘H. S. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
‘ound, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


ration, 


PORT IONAL REPRESENTATION. LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
itation for all. C. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Enijadelphia. 
ership, $2, entitles to quarterly Pane Review. 


HE RACE | BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
“ovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betteement Confer- 


Hivities. 


i SELL “SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvyment of Living 

itions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EB, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
tl ents: Charity Organization, ‘Child-Helping, Education. 
Bereation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
s, Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
ussell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
msive form some of the most sayrer be apse of its ‘work. Cata- 
ue sent upon Tequest. J 


. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


KEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
puth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
puth ; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
| the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
, treas.; A. I, Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


VEY ASSOCIATES, INC, ok non- -commercial cooperative organ- 
1 without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
) Jaw of ene. State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice- presidents; 
hur 'P. Kellogg, sec’y-treas. Publishers of The Survey, weekly. 
Ce i ST is conducted under the following editorial staff: 
, . Kellogg E 
Bie: Foreign Service, - ‘Bruno Lasker 
‘Forees, Edward T.-Devine . 
Gaeoncity. William L. Chenery 


ext and Community, Jone eph K. Ha: sag 

mily Rage i Child ge Paul a Benjamin, : 

—<. st Eecipfion (rosrberdht p) $10 

er ubseription (mem! . Re Ber sunecrap yon 
2 2 East 19 Street, New ai City. ey ‘sell 


909, at the post-office, New York, N 


OR Pp 
an “Cleve, Cpuseine director; George D. Haton, ~ 


“National Municipal Review,” containing articles and reports on 


N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York, - 


4 "7B. 23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 


the ‘Mugenios: Registry, and lecture courses and various allied © 


Statistics, . 


On Your Vacation? — 


Some of our fellow-associates and 


“readers are going abroad this year. We 


asked them last week to send us tips 
from the world over. ; 
holiday makers at home to do the Same | 
—look out for Survey material and give © 
us a lead on any situation, social experi- 


ment, or interesting personality which — 
‘seems worth further looking into. 


Out in the Middle West an inter- 
esting little social settlement was doing 
a piece of work well worth describing | 
for the originality of its method, yet it 
was so inconspicuous in its good work 
that nobody had thought of writing it 
up until a member of our staff hap- 


‘pened to stumble upon it. 


4 


An equally interesting community de- 


_ velopment in a celebrated Massachusetts 


town did not come to the attention of 
The Survey editors until they were told 
about it by a New es who had 
seen it. 


In other worde: just as a prophet is 
often without honor in his own coun- 
try, so interesting social material often 


is not reported because those who know 


it by their very familiarity are prevented _ 
from recognizing its significance, and it 
takes a keen observer from outside to’ 


“discover” such things. , 


Informal notes and postcards direct-— 
ing our attention to promising material 


and indicating from whom further de- 


tails can be obtained is what we want. 
And then there is our constant hunger 
for good graphic material illustrating 
some particular phase of social work. 
Only the other day we came across pic- | 


tures of a sculpture in a Western capital 


_ which because of its beauty and fine 


appeal for a great human ideal was of in- 
terest to many of The Survey readers 


-but which had failed to come to the 


, Vol. XLVI, No. 13. Published wnaky 8 ‘the Eonrrer: Associates, ines 112 E. 19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
for in nee: "108, Act sf October 3, 1917, 


editors’ notice though it had been there 
for years and years. 


So when you are fishing for bass or 
salmon or the more humble pickerel, 
look out also for folks and fairies, and _ 
when you have a good catch, 


Let Us Hear About It! 


But we want — 


Entered as second-class 
Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided 
‘authorized on June 26, 1918. 


b Rubaiyat. of Omar 
Khayyam. 
2 Oscar Wilde’s Ballad 
of Reading Jail. 
» 4 Soviet Constitution 
and Land Laws. 
5 Socialism vs. Anarch- 
ism. De Leon. 
¢ Short. Stories. De 
Maupassant. 
oletarian Poems. 
ie Chae and Criminals, 
Glarence Darrow. 
11 Debate on Religion 
Between John Haynes 
se late and George 
oO 
en aie ’s Tales of Mys- 
x tery. 
ree Will a Fact 
eS = a Fallacy? Debate. 
14 What Every _Girl 
Should Know. Mrs. 
5 Balz ey Stories. 
5 Balzac’s cae 
re Religion of Capital. 
. La Fargue. 
i7 Facts About Non- 
Partisan League. 
18 Idle Thoughts of an 
Jale Fellow. Jerome. 
419 Nietzsche: Who He 
pear oo What He 
too or. 
20 Pet s Laugh. Nasby. 
$1 Carmen. Merimee, 


22 M esse y Question. 
-. Hoffman. 
23 An Appeal’ to the 


Young. Kropotkin. 
9% Rhyming Dictionary. 
26 On Going to Church. 
Bernard Sena Son 
s AYS 0! - 
ne demned Man. Victor 
Hug 
28 Poleration, Voltaire. 
29 Dreams. Schreiner. 
30 What Life Means to 
- Me. Jack London, 
31 Pelleas and Melisan- 
de. Maeterlinck. 
32 Poe’s Poems. 
33 {Srey Smasher of 
sham 
3a. Case ‘for’ Birth Con- 


ms trol. 
_ 35 Maxims of La Roche- 


foucauld. 
86 Soul of Man Under 
- Socialism, Wilde. 
87 Dream of John Ball. 
William Morris. 


88 Dr. Jekyll and Mr, 


Hyde, Stevenson. 
29 Did Jesus Ever Live? 
Debate. : 
40 House and the Brain, 
_ Bulwer Lytton. 
41 Christmas Carol. 
Dickens. 


42 From Monkey to. 


Man, or the Romance 
‘of Evolution. 

43 Marriage and Di- 
vorce. Debate by 
Horace Greeley and 

Robert Owen. 

44 Aesop’s Fables. 

_ 45 Tolstoi’s Stories. 

46 Salome. Wilde. 

47 He Renounced the 

Faith. Jack London. 

48 Bacon’s Essays. 


49 Three Lectures on : 


. Evolution. Haeckel. 

a 50 ee. Sense. Tom 

61 Bruno: His Life and 
Martyrdom, | 


52 Voltaire, an Oration — 


by Victor Hugo. 


63 Insects and Men: In-. 
‘stinct and Reason. 


Clarence Darrow. 


BA Importance of peek : 


Ernest. O, Wilde. 
55 Communist 
 festo. 

56 Wisdom of Ingersoll. 
67 Rip Van Winkle. 


58 Boccaccjo’s Stories. - 


59 Epigrams of Wit. | 


Order by Number. 


A Bargain : 


-Mani- ~ 


E H. Julius, 


Any 
_ Any 
Any 


1 Book. aS : ee 2 
5 Books @ 20c each 
10 Books @ 15c each.... 


Any 25 Books @ 12c each...-.. 
Any 50 Books @ 10c each...... 
Any 100 Books @ 9c each... Ris 
= Complete: Set’ ois. in ee ces 


Three. million of these books: have aipeady been sold. 
production makes possible these extremely | 
cost no lover of literature can afford not to 


the world’s best books. 
more expensive bindings. — 
For instance: 


number. 


60 Hmerson’s Hssay on 
Love. 
61 Tolstoi’s Essays, 


62 Schopenhauer’s  Hs- 


says. 

63 Questions and An- 
swers About Social- 
ism, 

64 Socialist Appeal. 
~ Quotations From Au- 
thoritative Sources. 

65 Meditation of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, : 
66 Kate O’Hare’s Pris- 

on Letters. 


68 Shakespeare’s, Son- 


nets. 2 


69 The Life of Debs. 

70 Lamb’s Essays. - 

71 Poems of Evolution. 
Anthology. 


72 Color of Life. 5. 


Haldeman-Julius. 

73 Whitman’s Poems. 

74 On the Threshold of 
Sex. 

75 The Choice of Books. 
Carlyle. 

76 The Prince of Feace. 
Bryan, 

77 Socialism of Jesus. 

78 How to Be an Ora- 
tor. John P. Altgeld. 


79 Enoch Arden. Ten- 
nyson. 

80 Pillars of  Society.- 
Ibsen 


81 Care of the Baby. 
82 Common Faults in 
Writing HEneglish., 
Marriage: Its’ Past, 


oo 
wo 


Present and Future, — 


Annie Besant. 

84 Love Letters of a 
Portugese Nun. 

85 The .Attack onthe 
Mill. Emilie Zola. 

86 On Reading. 

Georg Brandes. 

87 Love: An Hssay. 
Montaigne. f 

88 Vindication, of Tom 
Paine. Ingersoll. 

89 Love Letters of Men 
and Women of Ge- 
nius. 

90 Public~ Defender: 
Debate. 

91 Manhood: The Facts 
aes Life Presented to 


92 Hypnotism Made 
Plain. 

93 How to Live 100 
Yrs. Cornaro. 

94 Trial and Death of 
Socrates. 


Order by Number 


“6gorr 


ow prices. 
‘have this entire collection of 


- Tremendous! 
At such a small 


Many of them would cost from $1.00 to $3.00 in. 


95 Confessions of an 


Opium Water. -De— 


Quincey. s 


96 Dialogues of Plato. 


97 Dictatorship of Pro- 
letaniat. Kautsky. 


98 How to Love, - 

99 Tartuffe. Moliere. 

100 The Red Laugh. 
Andreyev. 

101 Thoughts of Pascal. 

102 Tales of- Sherlock 
Holmes. 

108 Pocket Theology. 
Voltaire. 

104 Battle “of Waterloo. 
Hugo. 

105 Seven That Were 

- Hanged, Andreyev. 

106 Thoughts and Ap- 
horisms. Geo. Sand. 

107 How to Strengthen 
Mind and Memory. 

108 How to Develop a 
Healthy -Mind. 

109 How to Develop a 
Strong Will. 

110 How.to Develop a 
Magnetic , Personal- 


ity. 
111 How to Attract 
Friends and \Friend- 


ship 
11:2 How to be a Lead- 
er of Others. 
113 Proverbs 
- land, 
114 Proverbs of France., 
115 Froverbs \of Japan. 


116 Proverbs of China, — 


117 Proverbs. of Italy. 
118 Proverbs of Russia. 
119 Proverbs of Ireland. 
120 Proverbs of Spain. 
121 Proverbs of Arabia, 
122 Debate on Spiritu- 

alism, Conan Doyle 

and Joseph McCabe. 
123 Debate on Vegeta- 


- rianism, 
124 Keir Hardie’s ‘Epi- 
" -STramse oF 
125 War Speeches of 


Woodrow Wilson. 
126 History of Rome. 
A. Giles, — 

127 What Every Expec- 
tant Mother Should 
Know. : 

128 Julius Caesar: Who 
He Was and What 
He Accomplished. 

129 Rome or. Reason. 


Debate Between In-- 
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ONE TEST OF A TEST 


HE complete answer to. the. questions used by Theiss 
EA, Edison to select - men for work in his offices and 
Ee olant, which the newspapers have recently published 
ch great length, is supplied by her poet-husband, says 
“Padraic Colum. — He can answer the Edison questions 
th- amazing. accuracy, fixing the location of Magdalena 
woth wae. and never oe, in. regard. to the country 


=A 


= He « amar ee a res oe “hoes: oe himself. Where, 
is the test of ‘practical efficiency’ ?” Sy es 


i ‘SCHOOLS THAT DESTROY 

) vestigated by agents of about | forty civic and educa- 
rganizations of the city. Preliminary reports of this 
gation reveal unimaginable conditions in these educa- 
buildings. Stairways are dark and narrow, conducing 
ic in case of fire or alarm; only 25 per cent of the 
ings have adequate fire protection or escapes; the pupils’ 
‘being ruined” by the lighting system or lack of sys- 
of the schools have any sort of indoor play space, 


twenty-two of the schools have no dressing-room for 
-one of the city’s high schools is a “notorious fire 
On the subject of sanitation the report says in brief 
=. conditions. are generally unfavorable, representing 
i tand: ds as were common decades ago. “Tt 


EWiSeS- of atag?? The general Jack “af 
ae the matter et ahs fener 2 is illustrated 


18 POINT: aS are new aaeneky in oar sur- 

for the existence of a huge. dump 300 feet 
Should be eliminated, as it is unbearable both be- 
th aley and because of the flies. It is a constant 
the h “af the igeapere and children. is 
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-* MINIMUM WAGE UPHELD 


~ morals ‘and welfare of those subject to its jurisdiction.” 


RTY public school houses i in New York city have been ~ 


: laws: = 


lew York has almost-no outdoor play. space for the chil- <: 


ny 


N a decision of great importance the Court of Appeals of cay 
the District of Columbia has upheld the constitutionality 
“of the minimum wage law. The Children’s Hospital of 


“Washington challenged the District act on the ground that 
Congress had no authority to pass a law interfering with the 
freedom of contract. 
absolute freedom to do as one wills.” 


The court ruled that .“‘there is no 
The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, it continued, “protects against arbitrary privation or — 
spoliation but does not provide immunity from reasonable 
regulations for proper purposes.” ‘The burden of proof, the 


court ruled, rested upon the complaining hospital to show 


that ihe auniturs wage law was harmful. This, it appears, 
was not done. The District Minimum Wage Board had fixed | 
the rates for women over eighteen years of age employed in 
cafes, clubs and hospitals at $16.50 a week. The hospital 
urged that such a rate was a confiscation of property without 
the due process of law and that it tended to breed socialism. 


_ The court decided that this claim was unfounded and that = 


“Congress has the right,” i | 
“to enact laws for the promotion of health, salty aaee 
By 
a divided vote the United States Supreme Court has previous- 

ly upheld the validity of the Oregon Minimum Wage Act. — 
In both cases the National Consumers’ League bore the burden’ 

of defending: the legislation involved. 


CALIFORNIA MAKES A DECISION. 


NE of the most notable chapters i in educational progress ~~ 

has. just been completed i in California through the com- ~~ 

bined efforts of progressive educational leaders and forces, 
with the not always benevolent help of the Better America — 
Federation. The legislature passed the following Progressive nN, 


effect of law was the opposite. 
asserted,‘ 


= oa A law providing generous state aid for every school 
- district in the state, bringing to an end the day of the underpaid — 
teacher. It is estimated that under the provisions of this act no — 
- teacher need ever again receive less than $1,200 per year. 


_2. A law transforming a number of normal schools into teach- 
ers’ colleges and so assuring a finer grade of preparation for the 
_ teachers of the state. 


3. A law authorizing counties of the state to organize cantons 
colleges, that’is, local colleges giving work equivalent to the first — 
two years of the state university, but more closely related to the — _ 

- needs of each local county; and a law giving each such junior- 
— district adequate funds with which to carry on its work. 


A law placing the normal schools and certain other spe- 
‘ cialized schools under the control of the state Department of 
Education. 3 
- 5. A law providing that teachers who have been in service ss 
‘two years or more may not be dismissed without a hearing, if — 
they care to have their cases heard. This law applies to schools — 
; with more than eight teachers, ‘and takes effect August 1 _ 


425 


2 


6. A very considerable: increase ‘in the state's provision for 

the teachers’ retirement funds. — se ioage eae ee a 

One law, whose justification i is uncertain, was. pee 
provides a poll tax of $10 a year for every alien between the 
age of 21 and 60, the money to go to the common school fund. 
This will mean several hundred thousand dollars a year of 
revenue to the schools. 
' Two bills specially desired by the Better America Federa- 
tion were glowingly defeated. One of these forbade teachers 
to criticise the constitution. "The other was a joint resolution 
providing for an investigation of alleged radical teaching in 
the schools. California had a chance to follow the lead of 
New York state in this matter; but decided adversely. 

Bills providing for the county unit in school administration 
and for the cooperative purchase of books and supplies were 
defeated. On the whole, however, all the bills advocated by 
responsible educators were passed. 


A STREET WITH A STORY ~ 


HEN James de Lancey, lieutenant-governor of New 
York in the middle of the Eighteenth Century, gave 
to the city of New York its first town -clock he could 
not foresee that his name, in the grateful memory of the 
people, would be linked with that of another philanthropist 
who was to spend more than was then the total revenue of 
the state to educate and heal and help the inhabitants of de 
Lancey’s own farm. Extending from the Bowery to the 
East River, the country seat of de Lancey had become the 
most densely populated spot on earth long before the name 
‘of Jacob Schiff had been heard of. In fact, the social efforts 
in which Schiff took part very largely hee the purpose and 
effect of redirecting the stream of immigrants that clogged 
the arteries of the lower East Side into channels of advance- 
ment toward higher levels of living and a corresponding 
move toward other parts of the city and the country. 
The central boulevard between the two roadways of De- 
— lancey street which was renamed Schiff parkway last week, 
with a dedication service attended by many thousands of im- 
migrants, not only of the philanthropist’s own race, has played 
a significant part in this second change in the fortunes of the 
East Side. Not only was it the first considerable breach in 
the solid mass of tenement blocks, therefore intersected only 
by streets of minimum width, but it became the battleground 
for a fight between the prophets of false economy and those 
of better conditions for the people. 
‘great Williamsburg Bridge, which had to be high enough to 


ee 


‘The construction of the 


—of people. 


permit the.passage under it of ocean-going vessels, necessi- 


‘tated a long and wide approach, and this could be secured 
only by cutting off the ends of the blocks abutting upon it. 
The sunlight for the first time shone freely again upon the 
ground where de Lancey had pastured his cows. 

“economists” were all for covering up again the space thus 
gained by building over it an elevated railroad to connect 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. It required the unceasing vigil- 


But the - 


ance of social workers resident in the district—among them — 


Charles Stover, Lillian D. Wald and Mrs. Florence Kelley 
_—to have the center of Delancey street preserved as a play- 
ground and promenade for the people. 2 

As one looks at the splendid shops, theaters and banks that 
now line this avenue, one feels certain, though it might be 


difficult to prove, that all other aspects quite apart, this open ~ 


space has been an economic gain and not a loss to the city 


by the additional value it has given to the building lots along 
both sides of the street. But one need only compare it with 
the congested streets that parallel it, Broome and Rivington, 
to realize what Delancey has done for the ‘spirits of a sen- 
sitive population. Though there is little vegetation as yet, 
though its pavements are hardly less crowded, though the 
clanging of an endless procession of street cars adds its noise 


* 


vviting’ ‘rest’ and'e gossip Ee Seated: here a <a of | 


piness in a grim and depressing world. The splendid Pp 


-at the bridge head and the bridge itself, popularly know: 


the Jewish Passover, are placed where lovers may linger w 
out danger of beiis run over. On summer nights the 

nue andthe bridge are for thousands the only chance of 
ting a whiff of the cold breeze that is blowing up the ti 


THE LABOR DEPARTMENT ATTACK] 


HE Department of Labor is under fire. The’ at 
is indirect and subtle. Some of the most impor 
‘functions of the department are threatened. It is 
posed to transfer one of the services and to abolish anot 
‘One motive is obvious. _ The Department of Labor by 
terms of its creation was commanded by Congress “to fo 
promote and develop the welfare of the wage-earners of 
United States, to improve their working conditions an 


advance their opportunities for proftable employment.” 


number of citizens and not a few members of Congress 
lieve that the less now said about the welfare of the w 
earners the better. Hence the present assault upon the 
partment of Labor. = . 


At the present time two definite changes are being 
sidered. The Monthly Labor Review is doomed unless ( 
gress can be persuaded to undo what has already been d 
Furthermore the continued publication of cost of. li 
figures by the Department of Labor has been put in jeopa 
According to the present schedule the Monthly Labor Re: 
will be definitely discontinued on December first. The 


of living statistics may be transferred to the Departmen 


Commerce. The Review is the quarry sought. By 
publication of facts concerning wages, hours, working co 
tions and the cost of living the Department of Labor 
rendered an incalculable service to the country. It has 
the truth in an impartial and scientific manner. Its find 
have been welcomed and utilized by all kinds and condit 
Intelligent and public spirited employers | 
been as diligent in using the work of the Departmen 
Labor as have been organized workers, social 1eformers 
public officials. But others less wise aide less generous | 
covertly opposed the dissemination of information concer 
labor conditions and for the present some of those who pi 


_darkness to light seem to be in power. 


In an effort to ascertain the exact status of affairs 
SURVEY wrote to James J. Davis, ae <4 labor. Hi 
plied in part as follows: 


pers 

So far as the discontinuance of the publication of the Mont 
Labor Review is concerned, you are advised that there is 
section in the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill which was E 
proved March 4, 1921, which provides as follows: 


Any journal, magazine, periodical, or similar publicati 
which is now being issued by a department or establishm: 
of the Government may, in the discretion of the head there 
be continued, within the limitation of available appropriatic 
or other Government funds, until December 1, 1921, when, 
it shall not have been specifically authorized by Congr 
before that date, such journal, magazine, periodical, or eimai 


publication shall be discontinued. eee 


Without specific authorization by Conzkess therefore, the pl 
‘lication of the Monthly Labor Review will automatically ce: 
~ December first. I am having the prescribed forms filled « 
to submit to the Joint Committee on Printing at once requesti 
. authorization for the continuation of the publication of : 
Monthly Labor Review, and there is every reason to hope a 
believe that special authorization will be granted. 


‘Referring to the second paragraph of your letter, ‘there t 
been some discussion looking toward the transfer of the publi 
tion of the cost of living figures now issued by the Bureau 
Labor Statistics of this. Department to the Department of Co 
merce. I feel that if the Department of Commerce | ean Trent 


as the public gets the best 


decided upon; the Bureau of Labor Statistics still pub- 
s cost of living figures and wil] probably continue to. collect 
eae distribute | this information’ as heretofore, 


a retrograde step of the first importance. During the 


shed “sie sas of the government in the economic 


is to the Department of Commerce, would for the present 
ess serious. “The Department of Commerce has competent 
isticians in its employ. Secretary Hoover i is not less alive 
considerations of public welfare than is Secretary Davis. 
dies published under the imprimatur of Mr. Hoover would 
e ‘valid as those issued by Mr. Davis. 


Soncerning the ‘possible change Secretary Hoover, in’ re- 
nse to an inquiry from the SURVEY, said: 


| There are x different denaecneies of the ete ee sys- 
ematically collecting statistics with regard to the price of com- 
jodities. The bearing of these prices on the cost of living is 
nly one of the uses to which they are put. A proposition was 
ade that for the sake of economy and to secure greater effi- 
cy, the collection of this basic material should be coor- 
ated -undér the direction of the director of the Census. 

ough such an arrangement the basic material would be more 
urate, would cover an enlarged field of use and interpreta- 
lons from same would be made by cael depatement for. its 
pecial purpose, ;- . e 


One reason for this improvement is that -with rapidly chang- 
ng prices, data should be secured more often and poblished 
lore Promptly than is now the case. 


Bo. far as I am aware, there is no dispute over PA matter 
nlegs it arises from ‘minor employes of the government who 
‘Near that through any reorganization of method their positions 
‘nd authority might be curtailed: I am glad you have given 
(ie this opportunity to explain the situation, and I think you will 
gree that if there is ever to be economy and efficiency in the 
ri fold te 8 that employes who. raise such questions’as these 


ould be thoroughly discouraged. 
ne Department of Commerce obviously i is technically as 


ing material as is the Department of Labor through the 
u of Labor Statistics. ‘The public interest in the matter 
ers accordingly in the usefulness of the figures assembled 
| published by either agency, and in the expense involved. 
e latter consideration is one of administration on which 
Ie outside: the governmental service are competent to have 
, ions. The question of the utility of the cost of living 


a on the other hand is simpler. - 
was y a oe S 


[he great defect in price and cost of living indices in this 
ty has been’their lack of continuity. It has been diffi- 


successive administrations and congresses- refused to 
the work of their predecessors. -Under . Dr. Royal 


+ si the creation of valid indices. In whatever changes are 
two factors are ‘consequently of great public im- 
e. In the first place the cost of living figures should 
based on as large a number of commodities as those now 
as representative-a picture should be portrayed. Not 
ent is the need to avoid a break in the index. Better 
res on the cost of living might be worse: than those now 

if the connection were broken. The line showing the 


entic criterion of the welfare of the American people. 
ry Hoover ard his staff are, ie prenatels alive 


But nothing definite has ~ 


The Ricconbinianee. ‘of the Monthly. Labor Review would — 


Is of its existence the Review ‘has epitomized the distin- 


The ste of the duty of ai arse cost of living fig- 


petent. through the Census Bureau to deal with cost of - 


to measure the current of social and. economic change be-. 


voit leker the Bureau of Labor Statistics made genuine progress _ 


ns in the cost of living must be continuous if it is to be 


ag 
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BuREAU OF INFORMATION & eee Crry or CLEveLAND 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 


Has the city government of Cleveland learned something 
from the successful practice of the city’s federation of 
social agencies? Its latest annual report, the cover of 
which is here reproduced, is a descriptive and illustrated 
book of forty-eight pages. It takes the place of the old 
stereotyped, consolidated reports which ran» over 2,000 
pages and which were filled largely with statistics and 
data of no use to the layman. Only 500 copies of the old 
_form report were issued, whereas this year 100,000 Citi- 
gens were reached with this popularized edition by house 
‘to house distribution. A readable accounting directly to 
the stockholders has become in city government, as in the 
case of the charities, an essential means of carrying along 
popular support for efficient administration 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS - 


HAT America has almost completely failed to give her 
public buildings a location and environmental treatment 
worthy of their architectural importance was the main 
burden of a paper read by Albert Kelsey, a Philadelphia archi- | 
tect, at the convention of the American Federation of Arts. 


There is room for delight and rejoicing in the way in which 
public schools in particular are now being conceived and built 
in some parts of our vast land, for it is no exaggeration to 
say that some of the public school buildings and grounds of 
the Middle West and California are the noblest symbols of our 
democracy. Nevertheless it is a pity that the building of city 
churches-is at such a low ebb, for it is in such structures that 
the architect can pour out his soul to the best advantage. But 
so long as the sites for these are nearly always inadequate and 
in that they no longer dominate nor enthuse the people, _the 
architect must then respond to the less sordid of the remaining | 
opportunities—in short to those that are truly intimate with 
life: to the development of such secular and religious buildings 
as may be required for education, philanthropy, the care of 
the sick, and even for the incarceration of criminals; that is, 
in the designing of structures that stand for our best endeavors 
as a people. 

These buildings must have sites, and therefore there is 
something even more SBObeFtARe, and that is to design the sites 


ters of secondary importance.” He asked his hearers to con- shall be held to construe that meaning. ~ ; j 
sider what the disorder and sordidness of the typical American A very interesting amendment to the bill which, proba’ 
city were doing in debasing the spirit of the people. would “‘pull its teeth” so far as practical enforcement is « 

Even a prison yard, he contended, may be made.a place of cerned, was introduced by Senator William E. Borah, to. 
beauty and of hope; and, in fact, often the chapels of correc- effect that any officer of the government interfering with 
tional institutions, because their grounds are carefully planned, person in the exercise of his civil rights shall be punish 
are set in more inspiring surroundings and exert more influence Since decision as to what constitutes seditious language r 
than the average church on the average city street. entirely with the court, an officer in making an arrest un 

this act would be liable to punishment unless the langu 
used was clearly criminal~under previous laws, notably 


THE NEW STERLING BILL tions 6 and 332 of the federal Criminal Code—in which ¢ 
oe HY,” asks a critic of the Survey, “do you publish why should he take action under the new law at all? | 

so much about sedition?” One answer is to be found ea, Bee Sa 

in the new Sterling sedition bill now pending in Con- — THE CLASH IN MINNE APOLIS 


gress. Another might be found in the fact that not since the 
agitation over the French Revolution when the first alien and 
sedition laws were passed in the United States, has sa much 
of the country’s energy and attention been focussed on this 
issue. Because of fears and uncertainties as well as because of 
the new passion for unity to which the World War gave birth, © 
sedition, real and fantastic, has again become a burning ques- 
tion; while by reason of a perhaps unescapable development, 
the foreign-born resident of the United States has been sub- 
ne jected to new suspicion. In these matters, public thought in 
3 the United States has flowed, during the last years of the 
Wilson administration and the first months of the Harding 
term, in channels dug a century and a quarter ago when, with 
Presidents Adams and Jefferson leading the country, suspicion 
of France was as dominant a consideration as distrust of Ger- 
many and Russia has been during the past few years. 
A great need which has inspired so much of the continuing ] 
- public interest in sedition, moreover, has been for a clarifica- 


tion of the laws_and of the judicial rulings. “The Supreme _ : eee Sou eee ata 
- Court has not so far given a decision on the numerous cases of — Partisan League is still the object of bitter hatred, and 


; : the . am . =jemae c . . 
de-naturalization and deportation ordered by lower courts. e Twin Cities labor, forced by this antagonism into-a ¢ 


Senn ae : war that is new in Ameri i i i 
Mere membership in the I. W. W. organization has in one’ . . : Nee ae Hie, ne become angreaee 
conscious of its power. In Minneapolis, labor now has 


case been held to be sufficient proof that the applicant for ye Ge ees : 
citizenship swore falsely, that he was an anarchist and that he sae pil ding, Touts fet eee daily newspaper, the MV 
___» was not a man of good moral character. The decision of the ouena a e Hue ee = < fe upon its staff some of the ab 

lower court in a similar case in 1919 was held so important The ie aeoke te he segues ee 
that the federal Naturalization Bureau circularized all im- poy. cde The eo hies yaa ae fought 1 
migration offices concerning it. Last year an Italian, arrested orn Shibboleehs "of ane ve a irl e ae estat 
for anarchy, was released from custody, but subsequently his ~ 21) sorts of charges easil "his os g ree vis aL oe 
citizenship was cancelled on the same evidence which had been peated in opie iS, theis - PE se 3 4 re ae a and 
held insufficient to warrant conviction. As a consequence of © ¢jection ahi hanck the fee Pitesti oes 
numerous decisions, it has been argued that a dual citizenship -ihe Socialist Part peas “dhe: hic hea biter ousted fi 
is being established, with one set of rules for the native-born j, mass for the tee ors i ws hes pea 
and another for the foreign-born. ‘tion of the candidate as a socialist ‘was,-of course; justif 
_- Be that as it may, the bill re-introduced by Senator Sterling “i Nigga PE ebay eg Peon os Sat ia ‘ak nae J bL 
and reported by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary does - the case of the fusion Moule ee ee d Fs wg Van De 
not clarify the situation ; for it is based on the assumption that — tyo years’ adshinietaon: ee mavor had bens ; sa ' 
~ our criminal law is insufficient to rid the country of undesir- other administrations. if hisietone nic see ‘al belief ; 
able aliens- and naturalized citizens and that further powers — ‘as they are and nO. as they 2 oe sued 40 Bee 
are required to deal with sedition. Last year this bill was frankly challenged, and if some of ee oone Hime 
passed by the Senate and defeated in the House. No new problems pressing for solution had been seriously discus 
___ hearings were held this year by the Senate, and it is expected The Working People’s Political League, although its lea 
eee that the House will be no more disposed to-pass it unless also indulged in personalities, presented: sharply the i 
©. durther arguments for the bill are adduced. _of home rule. The league was founded several years 
The bill is directed against advocacy, in speech or print, of as an annex to the State Federation of Labor and has t 
___ the overthrow of the government of the United States by force active in at least one state campaign besides the Minneap 


SENSATIONAL reversal of public opinion, ot w 
appeared as such, marked the finale of one of the n 

seo bitter and acrimonious political campaigns ever wa 
in Minneapolis. ‘Thomas Van Lear, former Socialist ma 
of the city, defeated for reelection by ‘a small majority : 
years ago, had a lead of 6,500 over his opponent, Col. Gec 
E. Leach, as candidate of the Working People’s Polit 
League in the primary election for mayor this year. ~ 
in the interval bétween this and the final election last w 
Colonel Leach, the “fighting” colonel of Minnesota’s C 
Regiment, and the fusion candidate of the Republican 
Democratic parties, though nominally non-partisan, was : 
to roll up a majority of nearly 15,000 votes out of<a t 
of 144,000 votes cast, the largest majority ever given a cai 
date for mayor in Minneapolis. ~ “e se ~ 
Behind the ostensible issues of the campaign were 
arger economic and industrial issues which are stall 
across the. background in the North West. The N 


Tea _ and violence, but goes further than existing law in specifically one. ; wey 3 RSET 
cece laying down that an order of the Post Office Department pro- _ As elsewhere, the fight hangs on the question of s 
__hibiting the distribution of any piece of literature on those railway franchises. For years this hid een 2 ee 


_ grounds is sufficient evidence that the crime has been com- in the city. There had been valuations of th 


aachice in Minneapolis. 
dhe ee rid street eral may file a statement that 
y intend to come under the act, thus largely taking con- 


In a previous election a franchise placing a twenty- 
IT 5 illfon valuation on the property of the street railway 
npany and a 7 per cent return upon that valuation was 
eated. After the present election, the company has stated 
t it will shortly file an application with the State Rail- 


Riares. -” 

Dn. this and other ed matters, Sines Tek will 
io Means have an easy time. “Although. he carried the 
as members of his ticket into office with him, the labor 
up elected to the city council, though not a majority, 
aa enough on certain issues to control its decisions. 
> is ee true of questions ‘relating to ublic utilities. 


aa to the administration, a rough progress. in muni- 
al affairs is predicted for the next two. years. - : 


Two important amendments to the city charter were also 
; sed at the ee one Providing 22 ae for school 


Be B. Jackson, superintendent 
diag eet se ‘schools, states that this increase 
(revenue will mean the salvation of the schools. ‘In 1920,” 
said, “there were 3,426 new _pupils. - ‘They needed 85 
Peesahere and they got 52. -In-1921, there were 3,592 
iv pupils. ‘They needed 90 new teachers and they got 14 
s than in 1920.”  Gratia Countryman, the city librarian, 
‘s that with the mew financial provision new life has been 
ected into the activities of the oie fbranes: 


all 


Pas 


VITH COMMENCEMENT ORATORS 


OME folks. say that this country needs to pay more atten- 
}tion to its men of affairs, and less to the sentimentalists and 
"theorists. Canaccntement time affords an excellent op- 
}ttunity to compare the imagination, sanity, practicability and 
tal grasp of typical men from these two ‘Broups. Let the 
f affairs speak first. 
Judge. Elbert H. Gary, of. the: United stapes Steck -Cor- 
jon, delivered the address at Syracuse University. His 
ject was. Opportunity, a word once said, by Emerson, to be 
ta variant spelling for America. Judge: ya is still wall 
with Emerson on the serene, Olympian heights of early 
in individualism, of the date of 1840. It is not likely 
the students and graduates of Syracuse’ University take as 
usly as does’ Judge Gary the doctrine that 
ie dustrially the individual can realize the full advantage of 


jhe opportunities which this country offers only through the prin- 
'iples of the open shop as distinguished from the dominance of 


ini on leaders, The great majority of the people stand for the 
ipen sea, open ports of all countries, open covenants with other 
ns, open discussion of all proper questions and the open 


sapeons this, freedom. and justice for all. 


mas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan. & on in an Sais 
tion. (College. Medical School, déclared that Europe is 
He said that Europe is saying 


a = as. you: came. into. war with us, so now enter into our 
ils for peace. Enter them upon your own terms, but enter. 
into our League of Nations or reject it, as you please. But 
t least confer with us. Show us your interest. You need never - 
us a dollar—never send a soldier east of the Alleghanies. : 
ther we fought to make the world safe. The fight is not 
but victory is in sight. We shall gain it, not through 
d blood, but through the wise and frequent 
think and aparire Alike, seantegannt for 


ractically, an- 


af is of the local. system out of the ‘hands of the city govern-— 


d and Warehouse Commission: for’ an increase in street 


ee 


s unnecessary. Her sa oven ‘counsel are 


the subject of Americanism. Mr. Davis demonstrated — (if 
judgment may be safely based upon news reports) the extreme 
difficulty of talking consistently upon this subject. 


Any compromise vith the Bolshevik creed is but a league with —- 
death. Between the doctrines of class rule and class-hatred and 
those which have made America there is a gulf as wide as that 
_ between truth and falsehood. ‘ 
Then we come to personal liberty, a very different thing from | 
_. personal license. It is first of all the doctrine of self- restraint, 
but so much granted it is a liberty not to be whittled away by 
multiplied laws, even though they bear the sanction of an ap- 
parent. majority. It is both easy and popular to say that in the 
will of the majority is to be found the final law. Yet when car- 
‘ried to its ultimate conclusion this is despotism in its least in- 


- telligible form. re 


_ There are things too sacred even for the weight of numbers 
to disturb and they” are protected by American Constitutions, not _ 
from impotent minorities from whom nothing need be feared, but 


against the violence of majorities, even when moved by laudable ~ 


impulses. ~ 


Se much for men of affairs. What have the educators to 


say for themselves? Let the presidents of Yale, Princeton and 
‘Harvard be heard. President Hadley discnseed the views of 


extremists, militants and pacifists, and found little to satisfy 


our present needs 1 in either, 


Neither pacifist nor militant is right, beesone neither takes the 
trouble to look at the indirect and lasting effects of conflict. A 
contest is not good or bad in itself; it is good or bad according 
to the spirit in which it is conducted and the kind of leaders 
which it brings to the front, If conducted for a selfish end and 
by unscrupulous methods it breeds selfish leaders and narrow- 
minded followers. If conducted for an unselfish end and by hon- 
orable methods it trains leaders who can serve the people and ~ 

- followers who have better ideals than those of personal ag- 
grandizement. When the Persians heard that the prizes in the 
Olympic games were not money but crowns of laurel, one of them 
‘said: “Against what manner of men, O king, hast ‘thou brought 
us to fight, who contend not for money but for honor?” ‘This is — 
the touchstone that determines whether the race is good or bad; 
this the Greek spirit, which, broadened in its scope to include 
wider ideals of honor and service than the old Greeks had | 
dreamed, underlies and gives vitality to the teaching of Jesus” 
and of Paul. Not to withdraw from contests, but to contend on 
the field of public service; not to stifle ambition, but to make suc- 
cess in meeting others’ needs the goal of ambition and the test 
of fitness for dendersbip— this is the Christian teaching. 


President, Hibben considered world problems in his adda Se ‘ 


He said: 


We are in a position in America at the present crisis of the 
world’s history where, following the line of least resistance, it 
seems to many to be wise on our part to buy immunity from 
world responsibilities, and consequently world opportunities, in — 
order that we may develop our own resources and be a realm — 
unto ourselves. We found ourselves unprepared for war; we — 
were likewise unprepared for peace. We are sadly unprepared ( 
if we do not see today in the possible international relationships 
the way of responsibility which must lead inevitably to the open 
‘door of a great world opportunity. We cannot afford to pur- 
chase freedom from international obligation by paying the price — 

of a loss of international power and leadership. 


President Lowell is the most outstanding defender of the 
doctrine that the university might as well go out of business 
as to permit any sort of external control of its utmost freedom 
of thought.- He would have Harvard graduates carry this” 
doctrine into practice in the world: : 


What we need now is not more organization or more ma- 
chinery, but more thought; personal thought, clear, far-reach- 
ing and profound, as unbiased and illumined, and, not least, as ~ 
wide- spread among our people as possible, for in ‘the multitude 
of the wise is the welfare of the world; and where shall we 
Jook for this multitude if not among those upon whom have 
been lavished the best educational opportunities that; our country 
can produce—the graduates of our colleges. 


2 ok. Ww. pee recently returned from service as ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, gave the address at Union College on 


The pe 


; osophical difficulties may be seen in the following statements: er 
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- mine,” 
few sizes of lump and screenings. 


“and. washeries. 


nace of the householder. 


[The ‘ “consumers? strike” so vociferotsly denounced im recent 
weeks has a twofold origin: the actual.straits of many families 
and institutions ata time of lowered incomes, and the absence, 
so far, of any authoritative statement why the price of coal at 
the present time should be higher than a year ago when retail 
prices of almost all other commodities are falling. We are for- 
‘tunate in being able to give our readers the opinions of two men 
who, though speaking from an intimate knowledge of the pro- 
ducer’s case, are known for their sympathy with the problems of 
the consumer.—TueE Epitor.] 

I; 


N the face of falling prices of basic commodities and 
foods it is somewhat difficult for the uninitiated to ap- 
preciate why the price$ of hard coal, or anthracite, have 
not fallen, are higher than last year, and are in fact 
“slowly but saely going upward. The common fault of not 


Shall We Buy Coal?’ ; 


sold in competition with soft coal. 


‘and the “steam sizes” — —buckwheat, I 
‘sizes. The steam sizes find their only market, as their n 


rice, fay aa small 


implies, for steam raising under boilers and therefore must 
About 40 per cent of : 
total anthracite raised from the mines-is this by-product, | 


_ which: there is but a limited market and. for which ‘under | 


\ 


~ tion. 


most favorable conditions prices cannot be obtained that co 
the cost of production. 


The domestic sizes—6o per cent a the total ouesut oad 
therefore, pay the cost of production, make up the deficit 
the sale of the steam sizes and’ produce the profit on the ope 
Whenever the cost of production of anthracite is” 


~ creased, as by a wage advance or by the imposition of a spe 


tax such as, is provided by the last session of the legislature 
Pennsylvania, it is the price of the sizes used by the hou 
holder that must be disproportionately raised to cover the 
crease, for there is no opportunity to increase the prices of 


smaller sizes because what the steam-coal buyer will pay 


appreciating the difference between anthracite and bituminous" 


coals adds to the difficulty of clear understanding of the sub- 
ject by many people. I shall speak only of anthracite and 
refer to soft coal only by way of comparison, for it is only 
with respect to anthracite that there is today cause for any. 
great questioning by the public.- The widespread distribution 
given the statements of Senator Elkins regarding the “‘buyers’ 
strike” on coal should be read in the knowledge that he refers 
only to bituminous coal and more particularly to that coal for 
industries and railroads. He is not speaking for the anthracite 
industry. ~The production, selling, distribution, storage, uses, 


pri¢es and nearly everything else are different for these two ~ 
products of the mines. 


; The course of anthracite production 
and prices may be likened to the bond market, and the course 
of production and prices of bituminous coal to the stock mar- 
One is steady with broad fluctuations; the other par- 
takes of the sudden ups and downs of business and goes from 


-acute depression to abnormal prosperity. 


Because the deposits of anthracite are limited to a very 


- small area, and that in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, the 


producers have a natural monopoly. Bituminous coal occurs 


in such profusion and in so many widely scattered areas in the 


United States, and the opening of new mines is such a simple 


and comparatively inexpensive venture that the business of 


mining soft coal is one of the most competitive in the country. 
Anthracite is mined by comparatively few companies—seven 
control 70 per cent of the total output, which varies from 


- 80;000,000 tons to nearly 100,000,000 -net tons a year, and 
the remaining 30 per cent comes almost entirely from mines 


cite recorded no war peak; 


them depends entirely on what he would have to pay for § 
coal—a substitute—which i is much: below the cost of produc 
hard coal. 


The reason that there is no prospect of a decreasé in- 
prices of household anthracite in conformity with the decli 
in many other articles of general | and common use is that th 
was no abnormal inflation in the prices. The prices of antl 
they have slowly and steac 
climbed upward with increasing costs and have been held 
check, from the time all prices started upward in 1916, by 
combined influence of the large and influential hard-coal ec 
panies and by the pressure of public opinion expressed. thro 
the government informally when actual price fixing was 
in effect. Variations from the general steadiness in anthra 
mine prices, minor as regards tonnage and the number + 
importance of the producers participating but neverthe 
sensational in 1920 as regards the elevation of prices of ' 


_ dependent”? coal, serve only to accentuate’ the stability of 


operated by less than one hundred companies and individuals. © 


There are, on the other hand, more than 5,000 companies, 
with more than 7,000 commercial mines producing about 500,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal a year in this country. 


- Anthracite is more costly to mine. The beds are deeper, in 


part thinner and ‘generally inclined at steeper angles than 


those from which the greater part of the bituminous coal is 
produced. The cost of producing a ton of hard coal is from 
two and a half to three times as great as for mining a ton of 


bituminous coal. % 


Furthermore, when bituminous coal is brought to the sur- 
face it is either sent to market just as is, that is as “ 
or, except in certain fields, it receives no special treat- 
ment save passing over simple screens, which separate it into a 
On the other hand, an- 
thracite is crushed and carefully graded and sized, and im- 
purities are taken out either by hand or by special. machines 
As it comes from the mines it ranges in ‘size 
from fine dust to large lumps and-is not suitable for the fur- 
The preparation of anthracite for 
market is in fact a manufacturing process, by which are ob- 
tained the “domestic sizes’ —chestnut, egg, stove and lump— 


run of - 


- supplies. 


industry asa whole. Save for but chree months early in 1¢ 
the producers of anthracite have not been obliged to shut dc 


their mines for lack of orders for many years. Even today 


anthracite producers are operating at capacity—at a rate ec 
to that in war-time. There is no falling demand for hard | 
for household use. “The consumers of prepared sizes of 
‘coal are steady users—they represent a market little afte: 
by business conditions, for they are the householders. “ 
shortage,” about which so much has been said in discussior 
the coal situation, does not affect the hard-coal miners; 


prime factor limiting output is labor and mine capacity. » 


_ Anthracite prices have risen steadily in recent years bec: 
costs of production have increased. Mine labor, for insta 
had increases in wages in April, 1916, October 1917, 

April 1920. Labor represents 70 per cent of the total cos 


. putting a ton of anthracite in the railroad car ready for 


market. Other costs, as material and supply and overh 
also have increased markedly in recent years. The only 
creases in cost since the war have been those for materials 
Labor costs are higher now than they have ever | 
before in the history of the coal industry, and the anthre 
miners, like those in the bituminous fields, have contracts 1 


the producers, arrived at as a result of decisions of wage ¢ 


missions appointed by the President, which contracts* ‘do 
expire until April 1, 1922. 


Prices of bituminous coal for current ddiverek on the 


- trary, rose to unprecedented heights in 1920, reaching a 


in August and descending abruptly to a low level at the 
of.the first quarter of 1921. Since April of this year soft- 
prices have varied little up and down from an averag 
prices established by the Fuel Administration in 1918, de: 
the fact that mine-labor wages have incase by: 40 per 
since the Armistice. { 


; a 4 ape 


an Gs 


“HE Lyles statement, which I ica on May 
4, relates to the wages now being paid in. the mining 


5 industry: 


| There will he. no reduction of wages in the organized sections. 
ff the coal mining industry. The mine workers are now work- 
ng under a scale of wages fixed by the United States Bituminous 
Coal Commission, created by the President and which functioned 
inder governmental authority. These wage schedules were 
yritten into an agreement between miners and operators which 
vill not terminate until March 31, 1922. There can be no mo- 
“lification or abrogation of this agreement.in any coal producing 
listrict without disturbing the integrity of the contract through- 
jut the entire nation. ‘The United Mine Workers will resist 
iny attempt to disturb the equanimity of its present contractual 
‘elations. The present acute depression in the mining industry, 
‘with consequent widespread unemployment and distress. among 
antl hhe mine workers, is not in any way attributable to the wage 
stead ichedules now in effect; Production costs at the present time are 
held juch as to enable coal to be produced and furnished the con- 
by juming public at a price relatively lower than any other basic or 
")ssential commodity. Users of coal should not delay purchase 
ipon the theory or with the hope that any reduction of wages 
‘will be accepted by the mine workers, . Statements to the con- 
rary have no basis in fact. ea 
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if In this statement I did not in any way ‘defend the present 
irket prices of either anthracite or bituminous coal. I simp- 
undertook to point out that there will be no change i in the 
‘or costs of producing coal under the present wage agree- 
yiints which will expire next year. It is also true that in no 
{wi@vious statement have I undertaken in any way to justify the 
(fices being charged by the coal operators. It is my opinion 


the coal industry, with a. fair margin of profit to the coal 
ator, and still be furnished to the consuming public at a 
fice ‘that is relatively fair in comparison with other essential 
| nmodities. . It is quite true that during the year 1920 many 
erators deliberately filched excessive profits from the pockets 
consumers, which has justified in a large way the severe 
sms ‘ohioke have been directed against the coal producers. 
so far as is possible, I have been trying to convince coal 
iijasumers that the wages paid for mine labor are in no wise 
iponsible for these reprehensible practices. It seems to me 
at the future price of coal will depend, to a considerable de- 
f ee, upon-the attitude of the consuming public. Production 
| the bituminous fields now approximates 40 or 45 per cent 
e normal output. Should this condition continue and 
-of coal continue to withhold purchase it will naturally 
sult in a later demand when the railroads are unable to 
sport the requisite tonnage. Such condition will naturally 
to create a runaway market, which will be intensified 
| the a activities of unscrupulous producers. Under such cir- 
{mstances, one can easily imagine a repetition of prices which 
evailed during the skyrocketing period of 1920. 


: affecting your own coal supply, [in reply to a question 
the editor] : do not know any reason why your coal 
d now be $1.35 more a ton than it wag in August of 
ear, unless _ such amount should be accounted for in 
Je percentage i increase on freight rates. Neither will I at- 
to. ducts an increase of. $3 a ton since April of 1920. 
ta sts! > Joun L. Lewis. 


ine w orkers of America. Z 


Bat. coal can be produced, under the present wage agreements. 
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- TheSacco-VanzettiCase 
reight rates on coal. ‘Increases of: 2 5 per cent in. Fane rib ‘ 
1 of 40 per cent in August 1920 in freight rates have had — 
ch to do with: the price the householder pays for his fuel. 


C. E. Lesser. 


¥ \ — 


URING the period when the recent crime wave was _ 
sweeping over the country, many bold hold-ups, 
robberies, and murders occurred. The majority of 


the cases were of the sordid type which might be | 
expected in a time of lawlessness and happily they soon passed 
But there were two of 
these occurrences which will not and ought not soon be for- 
gotten, because of the grave doubts: which have been raised 


from public attention and memory. 


regarding them and the consequent importance which they 
have achieved in public opinion. 

On December 24, 1919, an armed attack occurred at. 
Bridgewater, Mass. The L. Q. White Shoe Company’s pay 
truck was on its route from the bank to the shoe factory with 
$33,000. Iwo bandits ran out of a side street, fired at the 
occupants of the truck; shots were returned ; the truck and — 
its drivers escaped an the robbers fled in an automobile. 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti was charged with attempted murder 
and robbery in connection with the case. He has been con- 
victed and is now undergoing a second trial. 

Another and more tragic hold-up occurred at South Brain- 
tree, Mass., on April 15, 1920. Again it was an attack upon 
a payroll, This time two men carrying $18,000, belonging — 
to the Slater and Morril plant, were fired upon, fell, and 
the robbers escaped with the money. Nicola Sacco was arrest- 
ed and charged with murder in connection with this occur- 
rence. After a preliminary examination, he was put in the 
Dedham jail. Vanzetti is also under similar indictment in 
connection with this hold-up. 

~The cases of these two men are of more than common or 
local interest. “To a certain extent they are like the cases 
of Ettor and Giovanitti. They symbolize the struggles and 
sufferings of the foreign radical. Like Mooney, their trials 
have become a test of American processes of justice. ‘They 
are of international importance, for.a-question has been raised 
in the Italian’ Chamber of Deputies regarding the plight of 
these men. Italian clubs in Rome, Washington, and’ Boston 
are working assiduously in their behalf. The Italian consul 
in Boston told the writer that he and his office were doing all 
in their power to collect data relative to the case and to 
facilitate in every way possible the course, of true justice. 

The New England Civil Liberties Committee and the 
League for Democratic Control in Boston have held public 
meetings and have made appeals for funds with which to se- 
cure adequate defence. Many labor bodies have also taken 
up the case, have made pronouncements upon it, and have 
urged support of defence committees. 

Vanzetti has been connected for a long time with the strug- 
gle of labor to obtain a higher status.. His personal history” 
is typical of the many Italians who come to America as young 
men, poor, but hopeful of finding here a new and better _ 
world. He found work in unhealthful shops in large cities 
amid dirt and squalor, and received inconceivably low wages. 
He suffered from unemployment, became ill, wandered about — 
from city to city picking up whatever job he could find. His 
experience, as can readily be imagined, was a tremendous dis- 
illusionment. It illustrates the truth of the saying that the 
immigrant “does not live in America but under America.” 
He became a radical and began helping in the work of or- — 
ganizing labor. He obtained a job with the Cordage Com-, 
-pany at Plymouth, Mass., and was active in bringing about 
the big walkout there in 1916. After the strike was over | 
and an increase in wages was secured by the workers, Van- 
zetti was not reemployed at Plymouth, but started work for 


himself as a fish vendor—a fact which is important to re- 


member in relation to his trial. 

Vanzetti is a man of considerable education, of deep sib 
sometimes poetic feeling. Some of those who have interviewed 
him in prison are deeply impressed with his character and are 


Gents convinced thar he is not ret the. class from which thugs ( 
They believe him. to be aman of personal ee 


and robbers come. 
integrity and high purpose. — 


his work with labor circles. 
the midst of organizing a meeting in this man’s behalf. 
occurred in New York. 


teenth floor of Park Row Building without trial. H 
from a window May 3, 1920, and was crushed to death.) 


Vanzetti and Sacco were arrested May 5, 1920. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to the murder charge against them. 
Is it the culmination of prejudice, bitterness and hysteria 
Is it an endeavor to railroad in- 
It is the 
persistent belief on the part of many that this is the case. ~ It 
_ is this belief which makes the trial of supreme importance and 
makes it necessary to establish - complete justice beyond all 


against foreign “Reds”? 
nocent men to death because they are radicals? 


doubt. 


It is apparent from the preliminary examinations that the 
police were interested in the social philosophy of both of these 
men, and that they were carefully interrogated regarding their 
This fact explains one of the apparent weak- 
He was not placed on 

—the witness stand in his own defence—a fact which in law 

_ does not prejudice a case, but which in practice does greatly 
prejudice a jury. If the man charged with crime is innocent, 
Why should he fear the cross- 


‘examinations of the prosecution, if he is loud in his protesta- 


radical views. 
messes of the defence of Vanzetti. 


why should he not appear? 


_ tion of innocence? 


- Vanzetti was not placed on the stand to witness in his own 
~ behalf because, it is alleged, the defence feared an examination 

of his views regarding society. Being a foreigner and general- 
_ ly known to be a radical, he was under a tremendous handicap. 
_ A discussion of radicalism at the trial would increase this: 
handicap and would inevitably produce a prejudice in the 
-. mind of the average jury which would be selected in New 


England mill towns at the present time. 


_ Vanzetti was convicted of having taken part in the hold-up 
-at Bridgewater and he was sentenced to fifteen years im- 


_ prisonment. 

Against Vanzetti there were five chief identifying witnesses 
—three are confidential employes of the L. Q. White Com- 
pany whose truck was held up, one being also a constable of 
the town. One is a boy of fourteen, and one is a woman. 
Some of them have received a reward for the conviction. It 
is a striking fact that nearly all the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion gaye evidence which was uncertain, unreliable, or 

changed. During the preliminary examination, statements 


_ were made about the man who fired shots—for instance, about — 


such details as height, kind of mustache and cap, and other 
descriptions, which were changed at the trial. There are sev- 
~ eral facts testified to in the trial regarding which the witnesses 
had to confess that they. had received information after the 
event. An absurd part of the evidence relates to the state- 
ment of the boy who could tell that the men were foreigners 
_ by the way in which they ran. The woman testified to having 

seen fire coming from the gun. She was standing at the rail- 
road station a hundred yards or more away. But as a matter 
of fact, a large house intervenes between the station and the 


_ place where the shooting was heard so that it. was a physical 


impossibility for her to have seen what she testified to having 
seen, 

There are points in the prosecution’s case which were not 
adequately explained by the defense: for instance the finding 
of shot gun shells in Vanzetti’s coat pocket. 

But the defense rested its whole case in the testimony of 
¢ Satta witnesses from Plymouth who accounted for Van- 
-_zetti’s whereabouts during the day of the attack upon the L. 


After leaving the Cordage ‘Company anne continued. 

At the time of his arrest he was 
active in work for the defence of Andrea Salsedo, and was in 
Just 
before this date, however, Salsedo’s tragic and famous death 
(Salsedo was a radical who had-been 
held in the offices of the Department of Justice on the four- 
He fell 


- tively. that Sacco was the. man. 


when Vane was “supposed to” feae been in "Bridger 
- twenty-eight miles away. : 

Eels! Aye, there’s the rub. Everybody- bed ee 
and on December 24, the day before Christmas! “That sour 
fishy, especially to a jury of average American citizens. Wasi 
it a frameup among the Italians to defend one of th 
fellows? — - 

The story of these Italians was simple, saighooeea 
temains to this day unshaken. It is a fact that it is 
Italian custom to eat eels on the day before Christmas, 
Catholic fast day, much as it is an American custom to ¢ 
turkey on Thanksgiving Day. ‘The prosecution did not d 
prove the story of the eéls.. But it did manage by indir 
reference-to introduce several allusions to Vanzetti’s radi 
views. And the jury finally returned a verdict of guilty. 

~The name of Nicola Sacco is linked with that of Vanze 
in the second of the two hold-ups mentioned above; 1 
charge being that of robbery and murder of the guatd a 
paymaster of the Slater and Morril Shoe Company at Sou 
Braintree, Mass. Sacco has also been active in the labor stn 
gle. He has been associated with many of the promin 
strikes of recent times in New England, and was arrested : 
utterances at Milford in 1916 in connection with a prot 
meeting. Sacco is married, is a workman of exceptional abili 
has received excellent wages, and has a brother who is mai 
of an Italian city. He is well educated, and, as in the c 


-of Vanzetti, many who have visited him in jail are convin 


that he is not a common highwayman, and that he would 1 
have descended to such sordid and despicable acts as 5 th 
with which he is charged. 

At the preliminary. hearing, there seems to have. been 
one who could give a positive identification of Sacco as ' 
person who attacked the paymaster and guard. Two won 
looked from an upper story of the Slater and Morril’s st 
which was at a considerable distance from the crime. 1 
women caught only fleeting glances of the bandits in th 
automobile as they were making their escape. They admit 
that they might be mistaken or that they could not say p 
Mr. Wade, also of the sa 
shop, said that he might be mistaken in his identificati 


“Their evidence also conflicted as to the description of 


man. Workers who were located in shops looking direc 
upon the scene of the hold-up could not identify Sacco as 
bandit. Here, as in the Bridgewater case, witnesses W 
“employes in the ees of the business concern which 1 
directly affected. 

Vanzetti was secretly facies a long time after Sec 
commitment to jail-and was bound over on a charge of m 
der without a preliminary hearing. The trial of both x 
is now on. at Dedham, Mass. New lawyers have been 
gaged for the defense, and they have had ample time: 
preparing their case. - CLARENCE R. SKINNER 


LOVE AND MIGHT ~~ 

Micur flies its flag upon life’s battlement, 
Yet in its conquest knows its worst defeat ; 

It can but break, not bend; its fiercest heat 

To melt the unwon soul is impotent. 

But Love—her gifts rejected, labour spent = 
For nought—uplifted, sensing still the beat _ - 
Of all life’s music, sure no power can cheat oy, 

o. Her final istaniphy smiles and is content. 


edication i the Republic of yore was pees 
"| ing completion, and that, the withdrawal ‘of the 
quering American troops. might ‘be expected in the near 
; A few days ago dispatches from that unhappy re- 
public reported promulgation of an order requiring trial of 
rtain offenses by courts-martial composed of marine of-. 


\ 


vict natives’ charged with propaganda against the Occupation 
ind with other political “crimes.” So far from withdrawal, 
e practical policy afoot seems to be the further encroach- 


anners of marine officers and their political appeintees have 
eft. We have been at this now for five years or so, and the 
presentation of the Memoir on the Political, Economic and 
‘Financial Conditions to the United States government by 
the delegation: of the Union Patriotique d’Haiti now -in this. 
country gives opportunity to take account of stock. 


Leave aside for the moment the” political considerations in- 
“) yolved——not that they are unimportant, but they present a 
) different problem. Consider merely the relation of the Amer- 
‘can occupation to the average inhabitant of the island. He 
1as various contacts with it, direct and indirect. It. taxes 
him; operates his public Sen tres builds his' roads, manages 
a good deal of his port. facilities ; pacifies him ‘through the 
medium of native guards officered ‘by former privates and 


rough a group of politically appointed officials; runs such 
ools: as there are; takes an occasional hand in “e sanitary 


| can corporations which frequently employ him. Without 
isrespect, it must be admitted that the Haitian has some- 
ing to learn—particularly ‘the Haitian of the hills who 
unlettered and without standards of living which we should 
cognize as such, Perhaps that is one of the attractions for 
American business: Haitians who are sufficiently untutored 
to be willing to work for a wage varying from 30 to 50 cents 
day offer an attractive supply of cheap labor. — 
stances it is difficult to deal with the Haitian outside his 
chosen form of life; he aims to live. and not to acquire wealth, 
) that higher pay not infrequently means to him acerca 
orking less. In the towns where the legacy of French cul- 
ure remains from the Colonial days, he differs from us not 
. standards: but in tastes. As a national unit he has a quality 
conceiving and executing large. things—as the castles and 
tresses on the coast bear witness. His financial affairs are, 
i nationally at least, as chaotic | as any Tammany administra- 
BONS..." 

‘oO that we avast: ae the SS. and, with it, the 
t of certain large American corporations. It has been 
rged_ th: t the two went together. — As a matter of fact 
charge is unproved except in the case of the National 
y Bank vhich ‘undoubtedly had a hand in the matter. 
he other concerns went there mainly because they expected 
otection. — ‘They were mistaken; they now charge both the 
erican and Haitian governments rather bitterly with hav- 
g fa ailed to give ‘them a8 polio due American citizens 


. ee iwc the se man’s policy 
ed han. the marine’s. Some at least have made an honest. 
to improve standards of living on the broad theory © 
caer. fed man ioe do a Retter. MATES work than a 


system of corvée, or forced labor, and even the Haitians 
- complained of the food supplied. Like all undeveloped coun- 
‘tries, it requires capital to develop the native resources; and — 
the quarrel is perhaps less with the desire of American busi- 


Feers, because of the unwillingness of Haitian courts to con-- 


ment upon so much of Haitian autonomy as the considerate — 


~ government which still functions. 


' fails to investigate in any thoroughgoing ‘manner. 
hardly an ideal means of education. 


‘noncoms” of the marine corps; administers his fiscal system 


affairs; most important of all, deals directly’ with the Ameri- - 


In many. in- ~ 


-regime was not financially efficient, and the Occupation is, z 


ee we stand to lose something immensely more precious 


ward - the Haitian native has been generally more enlight- 


which is the inevitable effect of militarist occupation is a — 


ey even ually ae in an S arerarated fom : 


ness to operate, than with the effects of American business — i 
operation. Ges. 

The Haitian memoir does not stress the most difficult aie 
ment in the problem. What makes Haiti attractive to for- — 


-elgners is precisely this combination of resource and cheap. te, 


labor. The latter element depends upon preserving the ignor-- 
ance in which the bulk-of the population is now enveloped. — 
A system of education which touched any considerable part of 


‘the children of school age would almost of itself revolution- 


ize the life of the country in a short time. The Marines ~ 
have not solved this problem, nor has the Haitian skeleton- 
There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the next five years will be any more successful in 
that regard than the last. The only representative ‘of Amer- 
ican civilization in the hill towns has been the promoted ie 


_ marine, emerging as officer in the American-formed native 


guardia; and it has been alleged that these bands, even more 
than the regular marines, have been responsible for. the re- 
peated atrocities which the Navy Department so studiously — 
It was - 
As.a pacifier this mili- 
tary organization had certain advantages, provided there 
were enough troops on call—always remembering that the ms 
‘most pacific Haitian is a dead one. oe 

~QOn the other hand the Haitian ports have been materially ‘ 
improved. Lighthouses, channels and sanitary arrangements 
have been installed and are being maintained; they will re- 
main to some extent after the Occupation ae and with © 


the military roads will assist the development of the island. 
There are varying opinions about the telephone and telegraph 


systems. No railroad building of consequence ‘has been un- 
dertaken. The total achievement is not a striking record, es 
even upon the side where the American ee: forces usually oF 


display most talent. 


There has been an American civil administration of fuaies : 
It has included in its operations, arnong other things, the plain — 
_ robbery of bank deposits made by the old Haitian government — : 
in the principal bank of Port-au-Prince. It has collected ex- — 
port and import duties, frequently in violation of ancient — 
government concessions; it has paid the salaries of the local — 


‘Haitian officials, and -has occasionally refused to pay them i 


as a means of coercing:them into adopting the American sug- — 
gestions. It has met the bonded obligation of the Haitian — 
government and on an audit of the books would probably — 
show an increased credit balance for the Haitians; the old — 


lk 


from a fiscal standpoint, an improvement. 

-~Under and beneath all this has been the constant stream 
_ of too well founded reports of brutality, disregard of life, and 
barbarity practiced upon the Haitians in the course of thes 
pacifying process. Like All atrocity stories, the tales in- a 
crease; but the proved residuum is sufficient to deface the — 
record of the marines in the field. ‘There is no useful end oY 
to be accomplished by continuing our present policy as it Fe 
stands. With the apparent willingness to sanction the kind 
- of thing which made the German occupation in Belgium — 


than everything we may in time collect. The worst of Haiti > 
is not the effect on the Haitians—it is the effect on Americans. 64 

We lose something of our honor, and we blunt our national — 
sensibilities in permitting it. The numbing of- moral sense 3 


danger which no thoughtful American dares overlook. _ ; 
a - “A. Bere, JR 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY CENTER IN CHINA IN 


N the dds of the Chinese, the carrying of letters is 

work that is done only by ote What must have 

been the impression, therefore, when on a certain day in 

the Teng Shih K’ou district of Peking local merchants, 
well-to-do women and students went around the streets— 
the men covering the stores and the women the homes—to 
deliver calendars to morg than nine thousand of their neigh- 
bors! ‘Fhe calendars themselves were an innovation. | In the 
center was a photograph of the local gentry who had attended 
the opening meeting of the neighborhood organization or Fu 
~Wu Tuan that made this unusual gift. Above was a brief 
description of the proposed work of the organization, and be- 
low a list of forty charter members, most of them well known 

“in the: neighborhood. ; 

The Fu Wu Tuan had been brought together, in Novem- 
ber, 1919, as the result of a community survey underraken by 
- the-Princeton Center in connection with the Y. M. C. A.. 
in Peking. It consists of Chinese and foreign men and 
- women and has organized itself in eight groups, to deal with 
social relationships, playgrounds and recreation, charity and 
industrial work, moral reform, night schools, lectures and 
general extension education, public health and social investi- 
gation. Its activities were started with an appropriation of 
$600 by the Y. M. C. A. and the American Board Church, 
but soon another $700 was added to this amount by the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood, even though most of them were not 
members of any Christian church. 

After an inaugural meeting by the local gentry, a series of 
Sunday afternoon lectures for women and evening lectures 
for men was arranged, with the further plan to work up in- 
terest among special groups, such as unskilled laborers, arti- 
sans, apprentices, teachers, gentry and wives of officials; but 
_ just when a start had been made, the headquarters, in an old 
BotCa house, had to be given up, and for the rest of the year 

it was impossible to find another suitable place to hold public 
“meetings. Typical of what can be done, however, was an, 
evening meeting to which the head of a lake shop brought 
_ all-his apprentices to see pictures on public health. The dis- 
tribution of the calendar followed as another device to let 
_ the people of the neighborhood know of an enterprise which, 
it was hoped, they would soon begin to regard as their own. 

Poor relief was next taken up. ‘The people in need were 
easily found as the police had listed the families they consid- 

ered “poor” and “very poor.” A study of the forty-six 
__ “poor” families showed that they were destitute, while the 
“very poor” were practically starving. Many of the latter 

did not have any padded winter clothes, and some did not 
even have enough thin clothes, to give-every member of the 
family a suit of his own. 

_ Later, a poorhouse for men and a workshop for women 
were organized. A rich broker, more familiar with ancient 
_ Chinese ideas of charity than with-modern scientific relief 
__ (as we found to our sorrow), offered to give us $350 to start 
a poorhouse. Now the old Chinese idea of a poorhouse is 
SEN place where those who are obviously the most destitute are 
os herded together for the winter months, kept fairly warm and 
: given enough millet gruel to keep them from starving; but it 


Ree The third of a series of articles by Mr. Burgess on Changing China. The 
first and second articles appeared in the Survey for April 23, page 108, and 
for May 21, page 239. 
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“CONNECTION WITH THE PEKING P< M. Cc. ie } 


heart and sympathetic knowledge of human nature we 


several. 


was our aim to fit the inmates for self-support. hice | thea 
were no trained Chinese social workers for such-positions, wi 
first obtained, as superintendent, a former pastor whose larg 


greater than his knowledge of how constructively to help th 
poor. Some forty destitute men and boys were admitte 
most of them selected by the local police, some chosen by o 
rich friend from the most dilapidated of the beggars on th 
street. - These latter gave us the most trouble, for many oi 
them were hopelessly dependent, and it was difficult to awak 
in them a spark of self-reliance. Every man who was ad- 
mitted. had to be guaranteed ‘by some member of the com 
munity, but. as many of the most needy persons knew no one, 
the secretary of the group personally acted as guarantor for 
Each man as he came in was supplied with-a clean 
wooden board bed and a new suit of; cotton-padded cloth: 
ing, the latter only after he had been given a bath in the 
nearby public bath house. 5 

Soon after the organization of the poorhouse ae inmate 
were divided into three groups: The older and more de- 
crepit were to take care of the house and to help with the 
cleaning ; another group was to engage in industrial work— 
spinning cotton yarn on two newly purchased machines,— 
while a third was to peddle goods on the streets. Unfortun- 
ately, the spinning machines were not up to specifications. 
A merchant in Shantung had what was considered to be a 
great improvement of a semi-modern nature on the old hand- 
spinning machine, but too late it was discovered to have none 
of the virtues of either the ancient or modern models. By 
working hard all day, two men could make about tem coppers 
apiece, ‘scarcely enough to pay for their food. However, the 
men were kept at the machines during the winter months, 
each one making almost enough to pay for his board and also 
learning a new trade. As Japanese goods were boycotted, 
and there was a demand for cotton yarn, this form of work 
would have proved most profitable had the machines been 
good. During the last few months, an American teacher has 
tested out and perfected the model Ge a new, thoroughly mod- 
ern handspinning machine which, it is hoped, eles soon be 
available for this class of work. ‘ 

The third group, which was to sell goods in thé street, 


‘cannot be said to have contributed much from the economic 


point of view. ‘There are in Peking already more peddlers 


of peanuts, fire-crackers, native candies and nuts, soap and 


such articles than the market demands, but to ourselves we 
justified setting up these men in this line of work by calling 
the products “sanitary,” for so they were compared with 
much of the food sold on the street. After securing the nec- 
essary permission from .the police, street booths were es- 
tablished in two different parts of the district, each of them 
in charge of two men, dressed in neat gray costumes, while 
back of each booth was hung a sign-telling of the organization 
that was sponsor for the new enterprise. From these booths 
other men, clothed in gray, went out in pairs each day, carry- 
ing in white glass-covered boxes their various wares. A few of 
these peddlers were successful. One is still peddling and has 
more than paid off the small capital loaned him. Most of 
the men, however, were unable to earn enough to make the 
enterprise worth while: We found it practically impossible 
to buy things for them at a price low enough to compete 


ate 


2g are teat ween: 
oa es 


LOY TOs 


i Folios Rares ; Sere iow ines where and how to buy, 
+e we finally had to Jet them buy their own supplies, whether 


these ‘were sanitary or not.’ In ‘some cases, the men came back 


‘with a depleted. stock ‘of merchandise and no adequate financial 
‘returns. In one case one of the peddlers ‘ ‘got away” with 
B50 worth of clothing, leaving his” companion to wait for 
‘him at the entrance -of what ‘appeared to” be a blind alley 
but later turned out to be an open street. 


_ Our friend, the Chinese philanthropist, when he heard that 


we were giving the inmates of the poorhouse industrial 
work and treated them better than he desired, refused to pay 


joa budget. cs 


The entire “experience aie Ais as in the “poorhouse, 


Becied orice again that | a thorough knowledge. of the capacity 
of the poor people and trained technical supervision are re- 
f ‘quired. if any efforts to help the poor are to produce real good. 
4 tay The result of the ‘Women’s Andustrial. Shop was quite dif- 
| ferent. 
| Goodrich, of the American Board Mission, the regulations 
/and plans of that enterprise were much SS adapted to the 
: | capacities of the people. The twenty-five women admitted 
were carefully chosen, employed only by the day and paid for 
their work by the piece. The shop secured a large order for 
. clothing for the “boys” atthe Peking hotel and was able to 


}small cost. ~ pe 

i With thes coming of the warm paeaterss in the spring, the 
rhouse was closed and the Women’s. Workshop changed 
a sewing class for girls. Two night schools were con- 


the: American Board Mission... The Chinese have such a 
igh. estimation of the value of study, or rather of the yalue 


ee 


at they are quite willing to send their boys and girls to a 
vernment school "ig the day and to a free night school 


- PLAYGROUND BOYS ON A PICNIC READY FOR RATIONS 


home. 
the: money . that he Bat prgnest, feaving us $250 short on 5 


Owing to the long experience of Mrs. Chauncey 


Keep ‘the women and. their families from destitution at a 


| duc ed throughout the year in the primary school buildings 


faving a teacher. pour knowledge into the students’ heads, 


ate, if ‘they are not ioe to work, which is seldom ree 


case. While the schools were most successful and the students. 
in the day schools were, for the most part, kept out, it is clear 


_ that a greater confidence must be established between the Com- 


munity Service Group, the guild leaders and the shop owners, — 


before it will be possible to reach those who are most in need 


of school work—the apprentices and the working classes. 
As the warm weather came on, a normal class of eighty 
men and women was formed to educate the people regarding — 
the dangers: of the fly and the necessity of cleanliness in the 
This class was conducted by the doctors of the Union 
Medical College—housed in the new $7,000,000 Rockefeller 
plant in Peking. Sets of pictures were painted by Chinese ar- 
tists on large pieces of cloth. ‘The district was divided into Six) 
teen sections, the eighty volunteer lecturers were ‘then organ- 


- ized into sixteen teams, and each team was assigned a section 


—the women for the most-part taking the residence sections — 


in the center of, the block and the men the stores on the ~ 


main streets. Each team delivered the lectures on the two 


topits as many times as possible and followed them up with 


literature. ‘The campaign lasted two weeks. Over" sixty 
lectures were given in home courtyards, in stores, in a big — 
tent erected in the middle of the district, or even on the — 
street—the lecturers in the latter. case standing on tables — 
and talking to those who stopped to listen. Over eight thou- x: 
sand people attended the lectures so that, allowing for dupli-_ 
cations and people from other sections of the city, it is safe to. Be: 
say that at least five ‘thousand different people living in our 
district, or half the population, gathered new information on 
these important subjects. : 

During the spring, free vaccination clinics were held in the 
two-roomed club house, and over two hundred children were — 
vaccinated. The cost of the vaccine was more than paid 
by the voluntary contributions of those vaccinated. In order 
to follow up this work, six newly arrived American. nurses — 
volunteered to visit the homes of all the vaccinated children 
and give advice in case of infection or failure of the vaccina- 
tion to “take.” 


man who was ‘ine a. chon Canela” has, as yet, failed 
to influence public opinion along the most. needed lines. “The 
recent organization of an editorial board gives promise of 
better results. The Moral Reform Commission in rescuing 
a little slave girl succeeded in doing one piece of concrete ser- 
vice, Hated by her master, this girl was forced to live on 
the ground in the chickén house and to exist on food thrown 
x to her by members of the household who kicked her about 
and maltreated her. 
the girl was released, and a fine was. levied on her master. 


four sides by wide roadways, but the streets in the middle of 
the block are, for the most part, small winding lanes, running 
i between the high walls of the Chinese courtyards. Frequent- 
~ ly these lanes are blind alleys, and at the end of many of them 
there is an open space or. ¢s’ao ch’ang. The Playground 
-Commission saw. in these grass courts the natural places for 
public. playgrounds. During the winter months the prospec- 
tive playground leaders, fifteen young men, students of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association day school, and fifteen 
_ young women, selected from among those attending the Yen 
~Ching (Woman’s Union) College, were given training in out- 
- door games. Only one small group of boys was organized dur- 
ing the cold weather, as an old tea house was the only available 
place for their play. They, however, served as a- practice 
group and as a nucleus for the larger groups organized when 
the spring made it possible to carry on the work in the open. 
Up to the present, the Commission on Social Relationships 


is a wonderful. spirit of accord and comradeship among the 
workers, both paid and volunteer, especially among the forty 


church members have given voluntary service during the first 
eight months of this organization’s existence. 
‘most of the departments has been made possible by the social 
contacts between the group members and the community, but 
the larger task of welding the district into a community, street 
- by street, and class by class, is still to be undertaken. 
During the summer two free day-schools were held for 
girls and boys in which bamboo and rope work were taught, 
as well as the regular primary school studies, and open-air 
stereopticon lectures were given. A free reading room and 
game room for children, open outside of school hours, _was 
started in a large mat shed, erected in one-of the most con- 


political turmoil into which China was thrown in July, 1920. 
This same interruption, however, gave the Community Ser- 
vice Group an opportunity to experiment in a wider sphere. 
Early in July it became apparent that the armies of General 
T’sao K’un, advancing from Tientsin, and of General Wu 
P’ei Fu, coming from the Pao Ting Fu district to attack the 
hated pro-Japanese Anfu in control of the government, would 
converge south of Peking. The railroad communication with 
_ Tientsin and Hankow was cut off, the city gates were closed, 
and it became increasingly difficult to get permission to go in 
- or out of the city. Grain became scarce, and the price of 
: ~ food rose rapidly; many of the people were in a state of panic 
and apprehension lest the city be raided and looted by defeated 
troops. The Community Service Group called together rep- 
_ resentatives of many local organizations, and, after much de- 
liberation, a Women’s and Children’s Relief Association was 


Ce 
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The matter was reported to the police, — 


The district in which we were working i is surrounded on 


has not been able to organize an extensive program. There 


original charter members; over two hundred and twenty-five. 


The work of 


gested parts of the district but was badly interrupted by the _ 


Protes a mission. Lae aS sousrnene schools.” “A 
sponsible head was appointed for each refuge and the wo 
and children of the near-by districts were registered 

promised admittance in case of danger. Warning of in 


nent danger was to be given by the raising of « large | 


Cross flag over the refuge. All of the twenty-three center 
were supplied with enough grain to last three or four day: 
while in several instances large cases of grain for emergenc 
use were given by interested people living in the locality, 
The Anfu party collapsed suddenly and their forces werk 
unexpectedly defeated ; _ although | thirty thousand tro 


“retreated toward the city, they were not able to get inside 


Although the Relief Association did not actually perfort 


_ what it set out to-do, it did reveal the large number of per 


sons and. organizations of all creeds and of no creeds tha 
were willing to work together in a common task. 7 

The concrete results of the eight months’ work in the: di 
trict are not easy to show but are perhaps best described ir 
the words of a young woman who, for ten years, has gone 
in and out among the homes of. the district and so is thor: 
oughly familiar with the people there. She said: 


Formerly, children did not play on the streets. Now, as I walks 
around the Teng Shih K’ou district, I often see groups of boys — 
and girls, probably led by boys who have been members of our 

_ playgrounds, play modern games. Previously, down the main 
market street of the district, fly-screens over the meat and veget- 
ables were never seen. Now, as‘a result of our health lectures, 
many of the stores take these sanitary precautions. 


ss 7. 


The various experiments made by the Community Service 
Group have by no means been a complete success, ‘but they 
have demonstrated that a large number. of people, Christiar 
and non- -Christian, are eager to work together in tasks of 
community service. The challenge of a real task has: aroused 
several ‘lethargic church members, and a woman particularly 
interested in Buddhism has been one of the most enthusiastic 
of the entire group. - The local police official has cooperatec 
well; the students have shown ability to carry out the concrete 
tasks planned for them. Furthermore, they have learned 0! 
some of the problems that will have to be met in any socia 
program, particularly the need for a more complete under- 
standing of Chinese life and for trained- leadership. s 

In order to solve some of the problems of what is ‘becom: 
ing a city-wide social movement—since three new districts 
have asked that they be surveyed and organized for similar 
work—the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian As. 
sociations and the Union University are uniting their social 
service departments. Each of these three organizations i: 
to supply a certain number of foreign and Chinese worker: 
who, acting as a team, will conduct social investigations, plar 
for new. enterprises, give advice and counsel to the churche: 
and other organizations’ along the lines of technical social 
service. In the public health part of the social program thes 
will cooperate closely with the Union Medical, College... _ 

Realizing that trained native leadership is ‘the most pressing 
need of all, the Peking Union University is utilizing part 
of ‘the time of the members of this staff to develop vocational 


--courses in social service with practice work in actual com: 


munity. service. This is the beginning of what will eventu- 
ally become a school of social economics through whicl 
will be possible to. apply modern scientific ae to. 
developing social work in China. oe 


orn on Monday, christened on Tuesday, displayed on 
Wednesday, gathered on Thursday, studied on- Friday, 


so. far as the general public understanding is concerned. 
ich depends upon the method. There are three kinds 


ne a territory and to establish its metes and bounds. 
hs 
first blazes. away at the whole community in an effort 


erent public into realization of the magnitude of the 
oblem. It never hits. anything very hard but it brings down 
feathers. It has its uses. 

searchlight method has a scientific rae “It is.. the 
d of true research. Its virtue is accuracy. ‘And with- 
s narrow field it yields proportion. 
rk cannot_be- rightly. appraised. without it. es 
» range-finder plan has a dual object. 
the social problems i in its territory in order to make 
relative. values or. complexities : more obvious and to: point 


noys 
Our 


nai 


object of still greater value: it seeks to expand the hori- 
the social service agencies working in that field. And 
is much, too, in the way of going about it. 
is to send : away for an expert—and the farther away the 
expert—who_ comes into the community like an effi- 


eget 
TGS, 


to carry. This method results for ‘the most part in 
tics, though it can be made, as in the case of the Cleve- 
surveys, to yield Waluable conclusions looking to future 
opment. 

different kind of 1 field analysis ‘is undertaken when a 
‘ward-looking group within a special territory, perhaps a 
of social settlements, undertake to. survey their definite 
doing the work themselves. - This is the kind of study 
yields interpretable values. ~The person who looks 
zh the lens in that search is an old hand with that par- 
-microscope—he has long been acquainted with the dis- 
Bae: knows of things whereof mere numbers tell not. 


rot articulate Ned meaning. A survey. of social condi- 


eens will be of use, he be- 
They will be guide 


alues | which: count. 
ut never so just in themselves. 
toa conclusion. 
g oct structure: sy thibes 4. text. stable here and 


out just Sh a Soca ae This is the 
205 a bud ‘Boston social agencies - are asking 


Bel sclt Bitvey has ‘hept aban: not by a 


- They | have nae its structure; have 
racted there, until ‘the result represents 
all, that this particular framework for 
‘to bring out the true social values which 


RVEYS| in the average. are” ‘like pee Pe 
ialed on Saturday, reported on Sunday; and: that is the 


‘ocial surveys—the census or shot-gun method which seeks 
to. gather facts; the searchlight or intensive analysis of 
tricted field ; and the -Yange-finder or systematic effort 


nish a few : surprising ‘summaries which will startle an_ 
- Boston agencies many weeks. 


aos in Be 


way toward methods of solving them. But it has an-~ 
‘The typical 


7 man sizing up the equipment and estimating the load 


His report is apt to be an appraisal of 


oe but» “by the Fe ee themselves. It 


nesslike. . 


ec a iced by 
PAUL a BENJAMIN © 


at present lie hidden under a iicplieiy of social enterprises, 
Nor have they arrived at this collection of questions mere-— 
ly by sitting down together on a fair day in the springtime. 
It has called for much thought. “What are we after anyway? 
What are the standards in sound social trust accounting? 


‘We cannot ask intelligent questions about financial admini- 


stration until we know what these are. What does the di- 


rector of a social trust owe to his enterprise in the way of ~— 


personal service? In the way of responsibility for the acts 
of others? Should he direct? 


to the proposition? 
This process of wholesome- introspection has taken the 


tionnaire. Having devised the instruments which they will 
use as suryeyors and having set them in motion, they are now 


turning themselves about as the agencies to be surveyed and 
“Te pees to: = 


are: making an attempt to answer, each agency for itself and 


from its own restricted horizon, the questions which, sitting 
_together as a group studying oe broad scope of social ser- 
vice, they considered essential to bring out the human product 
-of the several enterprises. 
of them has ever seen! 


It is the “stiffest examination any 

Beginning with the identity of the organization, ‘hie ques- 
tionnaire proceeds to ask as to the nature and form of the 
trust. . ; 
the truth that all such agencies are public trusts in which the | 


community is the beneficiary and the directors are only the 
‘trustees. 


Two sections follow, the one asking about the directors and 


their doings, the other dealing with the staff. Free hand 


charts of staff organization are called for. It may seem im- _ 
pertinent, but this stalwart paper goes even so far as to ask — 
for the average attendance of the directors at meetings in the 


last official year. oer’ 
When it comes to the Seder on Manner of Crevice hae ea 


Trust the survey wishes to know what research studies have 


- been carried on, and whether they have been for the agency’s - 


own benefit or for that of someone else. What action has 
been taken in pursuance of the findings? 
time during which the major functions of the agency have ~ 


been carried on is rated© an important question, looking to 


the further inquiry how carefully the method followed by 


the society is attuned to existing social needs. The extent 


of cooperation with other agencies comes in for a series ofS 


questions. 
‘The next heading is Records. Practically speaking the coun- 


cil wishes to know whether the agency, like the provincial eS : 
lawyer in the story, keeps its file papers and other dataina 
barrel, or whether there is system and if so, how much ite Sari 


means. 


- Financial Conduct of the Trust is the hardest division to” i 
It outlines a method of accounting which if finally rig 


swallow. 
adopted will banish the menace of the guesswork executive 
and-the bookless treasurer. The whole section goes upon the 


assumption that a trust in favor of the whole community is 


quite as sacred if not more so, than the private individual 


-trust which is so carefully safeguarded under the laws of 


property. Its methods should be equally thorough and busi- 


Or may he remain merely 
-an influential name to be used to get money on the pretense 
that he does direct and does lend his known pee ability 


Beginning their plans in Jan- — “ 
uary they are only- now entering the field with their ques- 


The term trust is employed throughout to emphasize - : 


The length of  ~ 


This subheading, together with the next on Meth- x 
ods of Raising Money, looks forward to the not far distant 


~ his share in the service is but one small corner. 


day hen existing Shethods of isolated: ‘Botibeticive Eases ; 


and money raising must be revised. Ai that transformation, 
reasonable uniformity in methods a bookkeeping must be 
reached and maintained. 

Bearing in mind the fiduciary nature of Social: service, the 
council me about the Method. of Reporting to the Public. 
What does the annual report contain? As the agencies of 
Boston are probably spending not less than $25,000 each year 
for the single item of printing their annual reports, it becomes 
important to know whether the accounting which is made of 
their husbandry is the plain truth clearly told. Is it a tear- 
ful appeal for gifts; or does it conscientiously attempt to. ex- 
plain its husbandry and to show how its effort is for the 
public good? , 

Finally the questionnaire deals with The Field of Opera- 
tion and The Social Product of Your. Enterprise, both in- 
‘tended to urge the agency and its directors to view their sin- 
gle operation in the light of the whole field of social work. 
‘The entire line of questioning seeks to impress upon the work- 
er the consciousness that his effort cannot cease merely with 
the care of the case. He must orient himself in the broad 
field. The social fabric is of one warp and one woof; and 
He cannot 
function without constant and intimate contact with other 
agencies. His vision must be broad enough to claim kinship 
with a non-medical society even though his own work may 
be medical; with a playground association even though his 
own work may be an old ladies’ home; with town planning 
though his own may be material relief in the home. ‘This 
broader horizon the survey process: seeks to inspire; not by a 
single application but by a constant process of friendly urg- 
ing thus begun. 

It is a survey which does not stop at asking only for that 
which you think you are going to get. Much of the material 
sought will be found not available. Some of the questions 
wil mean very little to a certain type of agency. And some 
of the data will be flatly refused. But the council will not 
therefore be discouraged. The first great period in social 
work, which may be styled the epoch of case-work, is draw- 


ing to a close—not that case-work has become any the less 
Agen- 


important—and the epoch of coordination has set in, 
cies gravitate toward each other nowadays with an accelerated 
motion. 


rect information regarding the profession. 


before the social problems of their city. 
Rogert W. KE so. 


Rural Social Work 


URING tthe early period when churches and schools 
“rur- 
al” was a word unneeded because the whole nation was rural 
Through the later peri- 
-od when more specialized programs were growing up, rural 
was a word forgotten because it was thought that social prob- 
Increasingly i in the last twenty-five years, — 
“rural problems” have been - 
entering into both economic and social terminology and con- 


were building up social programs in our country, 
and differentiation was superfluous. 
“lems 7 were urban. 
~ and especially i in the last decade, 


sciousness. 


Social workers have looked upon this newly discovered 
world with both the field glass and the microscope of social 
Leaders and organizations from inside and outside 
the rural field have applied themselves to the solution of 


surveys. 


rural problems. 


\ * A \ 


The Boston council expects out of its first year’s 
returns to publish an authoritative directory of organized so- 
cial service in that city and to develop a body of information 
about social work there which shall become the source of cor- 
Other years will 
add-a higher degree of perfection and the process of continu- ~ 
ing survey repeated year by year will tend to draw agencies 
now isolated, into contact and finally into a united front 


_ situation. 


do ‘not differ Pace in aiferent: rural localities— 
in fact between rural localities and cities. Health, wor. 
be done to advantage. by some one. almost anywhere. ¢ 
cation and recreation are common needs. Nearly every 
cality would be better for some form of. social work if p 
ple wise enough to do it can be found or developed. 

The crux of the present situation has to do with the 
sources of leadership, money and personnel, that can: be ¢ 
plied to the solution of rural social problems. For althou 
resources, like the problems, differ from ‘community to. 
munity, three distinguishalie. types es nipple: situations’ 
been found. : ; 

There are, first of all, areas which are schesittetle ‘ahd 
mally rural- stretches of farming country with here and th 
a town. ‘These. are founded upon a successful -agricult 
which affords an adequate economic basis’ for the social 7 
tivities that belong there: - Where social ideals have kept . 
with economic enterprise, communities in such regions + 
working out something i in the way of social programs. 
are doing it in their own way, though in.many ‘instances 
have received stimulation and help. from state and outs 
agencies, 

Social work develops slowly in’ dak areas because the Pp 
ple are individualistic, | because problems only slowly gr 
acute and the situation that causes the problem grows fami 
meantime. “The best in the way of social activity is fou 
not always in the most prosperous of these communities, | 
in those where leadership is inspiring a sense of responsibil 
and of possibility which makes the people willing to dev 
money and energy to coop ave undertakings. for. the ec 
mon good. 

Isolated by mountains or other physical barriers or maro 
ed on poor soil there are other groups of people, sometimes 
small districts or large°areas like our southern mounta’ 
where the resources for social enterprises are altogether 
ferent. ‘Their industrial life barely supports a frugal 
istence. ‘The small profits from’country trade hardly suf 
to keep small towns alive. ‘There. is no surplus for so 
programs. A lack of social leadership is almost inevite 
in such areas. In. some instances isolation has depleted 
human resources and led to degeneracy; i in others the pec 


-are of the finest stock, among whom native intelligence 


high, but this inrelipencs has not been trained nor experien 
in recognizing and solving these problems. — Because of | 
isolation too, there is a suspicion of movements toward be 


‘health and community life that have ae won enthust 


elsewhere. 

- Social work in this second fa must ‘data depend 
outside effort and outside support coupled with the is 
winning of the confidence of the people. 

The organizations doing both city and rural work ] 
had a special opportunity to discover the third type of n 
This field may. be rich or poor economically. 
communities may have many or few-local resources, but 1 
have an important potential resource in the city that 1 
‘their midst. There is abroad among rural people a suspi 

of benefits that come from the city. Underlying motive 
financial profit, veiled condescension or well meant unir 
_ligence in former movements have aroused hostility. R 
people—especially prosperous rural people—do not want. 
from the city. They hesitate, therefore, to take the ben 
that really belong to them. Intellectual leadership, 
stimulus of many minds and more acute situations toge 
with leisure and money have built up social program 
cities. Part of this leadership and money—and some of 
acute situations of course—have been contrbintad by the 


=~ 


A re lew rot ue ae barean movement shows the a city 
detus is not necessarily incompatible with sound develop- 
nt by rural people. W. A. Lloyd, in charge of county 
hed tt work of the federal Department of Agriculture, says: 
he first. Farm Bureaus were in the main creatures of cham- 
s of commerce.” The word “farm” as a part of the ter- 
o of the bureau was, he says, something of a joke, 
there were often as many city men as country men in the 
anization. The farm bureau had to develop into an or- 
tization through which the farm people could attack their 
1 problems before it became the vital force in rural pro- 
undoubtedly is today. But the chamber of commerce 
made two contributions—that of the idea itself and that 
ne knowledge among city people of farm problems. It 
neeivable that rural social organization may follow. a 
path especially because its problems are, unlike the 
7m terests of the farm bureau, common to city and coun- 
id out ependent on common. legislation, and partly dependent 
ntry-wide provision. 5 S 

Red Cross work in its chapters reflects, as do the accom- 
vents of other rural organizations, the differences be- 
en these three fields. -In the isolated regions, field repre- 
tatives have built up what activities they could. Help is 


the | 
nly g 


in many of these districts. “When a situation assumes the 
Jiportions of a calamity, the Red Cross gives assistance 
ether the locality can support. it or not and draws upon a 
ional emergency relief fund as it did for the drought work 
ontana and North Dakota in 1919 and 1920. But 
the Red Cross program is locally supported, extensive 
ent work in these areas must wait, partly for the agen- 
which receive grants from state Sad federal funds to 
d up their agriculture, and partly for an enthusiasm for 
a activities, to ree from ‘the nearest well developed 


he great majority ee Red. Cross iicaress belong to. the 
d which is normally. rural as is indicated by the fact that 
r cent of Home Service extension chapters have no town 
er 8,000 population. The. Red Cross Chapter in such 
is being accepted as a new member of their iamily of 
izations—sometimes a popular member because of its 
ord. In their usual conservative, unhurried way, such 
ers are testing Red Cross. activities and starting, to build 
to county programs. — 
certain large cities Red Cross leaders have Recbiie in- 
ed in their neighboring rural communities with which 
came acquainted for the first time through war work. 
htening of the work for service men in the cities is 
“ou iraging this turning of attention to the other parts of 
‘county. The stimulus and funds for the rural work may 
e, at first, largely from the city. But where leaders are 
yd organization democratically representative of all the 
uch Programs are meeting with’a response in the rur- 
qunities which shows that interest, support, and parti- 
tion in control will come also eas these communities. 
Se chapters not only serve their own jurisdiction but in 
st instances serve also as demonstrations of ideas to that 
f more conservative rural chapters to whom a social 
n would come eventually but come less quickly with- 
1 demonstrations. - - 

port these generalizations by Seariie anbtances of 
work, a short series of stories of various types of Red 
f : chapter work will <pitpald in forthcoming i issues of the 


> 


ELizapetu E: ihn. 


Hnished to ex-service men. Public health nurses are pioneer-- 


va 


-expected to have much in the way of standards. 


THE HOME 
By Rabindranath Tagore. 


Foreword to the first issue of Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare in India to be published quarterly as the organ of the 


Child Welfare 


I paced alone on the road across the field while the 
sunset was hiding its last gold like a miser. : 


and the widowed land, whose harvest Bee been reaped, 
lay silent. 

‘Suddenly a boy’s shrill voice rose into the sky. He 
traversed the dark unseen, leaving the track of his song 
across the hush of the evening. 


His village home lay there at the end of the waste 


ows of the banana and the lend: areca palm, the 
cocoa-nut and the dark green jack-fruit trees. 
I stopped for a moment in my lonely way under the 
‘starlight, and saw spread before me the darkened earth 
surrounding with her arms countless homes furnished 
with cradles and beds, mothers’ hearts and evening lamps, 
and young lives glad with a gladness that knows’ nothing 
of its value for the world. 


_The Negro in Social Work | 


HAT are some of. the chief problems of social work 

with the Negro? 
trained colored leadership i in social work. The colored work- 
er, provided he is properly trained and is allowed to work 
without. too great restraint, is much better suited for fag 
case work, oe indeed for all other kinds of social work, with 
colored Reopte than is the white worker. My experience 
with white workers with colored people convinces me that 
nine out of ten make either one of two mistakes—both fatal. 
They either insist on the standards of family and social life — 
which they consider those of normal white people; or they 
believe that because their clients are Negroes they cannot be © 


workers are content with the dole, whether of relief or ser- 
vice. The first group of workers are very liable to fail in 
their attempt and to admit finally that.the second have the 
correct attitude. 
conclusion, means that there is literally no constructive work 
done oe colored people, and that the ideals of family and 
community life, economic and moral alike, are uncultivated 
and unknown. 

The intelligent nee worker, on the other hand, knows 


her people’s background. She does not impose on them a 


standard which is at present impossible; nor—and this is even 
more important—does she belief them non-moral or unim- 
provable. ‘There are such sub-normal groups among the col- 
ored people as among the whites, and possibly more of them 
because of the later emergence from barbarism, but it is the 
height of absurdity so to classify the entire race. 

There are many elements in this better understanding by 
colored workers of the problems of their people. By no 
means the least important is the knowledge of the colored 


The daylight sank deeper and deeper into the darkness, _ - 


land, beyond the sugar-cane field, hidden among the shad- , 


And the ~ 


The second method, carried to its logical 


Lady Chelmsford’s alicia eea League for Maternity and iS 


First and foremost, the need for 


community which the worker can bring to bear on the solu- 


tion of the problems presented. It has been my experience 
that eyen the socially-minded man who has lived all his life 


_ beside a large colored community has very little knowledge 


of the resources of that community. Just as in the daily 
papers the unpleasant features of civic and national life are 
given prominence, so it is the unpleasant features of the 


Negro community which the average white person hears poets 


about. The fact that the bulk of the men and women are 


~hard workers is unknown or unthought of. 


‘ 


= Nor dg white neonie: ‘realize’ he panede eagerness for 
gear children’s education and general advancement which 
many—indeed most—colored people feel. No group can be 
despaired of that will make the sacrifices for education which — 
many of them have made. ‘The dead earnestness in the mat- 
ter of race and social improvement on the part of the younger 
and better educated men and women is another unknown fac- 
tor to white people. All these and many other assets for 
“community and individual betterment are a part of the daily 


portant proviso—that ‘social workers are secured with the 
equipment and from the environment that would give them 
access to and knowledge of these factors in their community 
life::- 

It is worth while to emphasize this point. It would seem 
unnecessary, as we have been so long convinced that for social 
workers-generally men and women of intellectual training, 
progressive outlook and real personality are essential, but too 
many times and in too many places the colored worker has 
been chosen because he is esteemed “‘safe” or “good” with no 
regard for intellectual qualities or training. Such workers 
carry no weight with their own people. In North and South 
alike there is to be found a large number of educated, devoted 
colored men and women, who, if the opportunity for service 
in the field of social work is presented, will be glad to enroll 
- and to qualify for such service. The desire for race improve- 
- tment burns bright in the hearts of colored people and conse- 
quently any effort in that direction, if properly led, will not 
suffer for lack of personnel. 


available for colored workers. In the South this will -call 
for separate training schools similar to the one being started 
-in Atlanta this year in connection with: Morehouse College, 
‘or to the school which Community Service conducted for its 
colored workers at Richmond. In the North a definite at- 

tempt should be made to enroll in the schools for social work 


ciently large to cover the field among their own people. The 
National Urban League’s department of education constitutes 
an approach. to the problem. 
Various movements are on foot among the colored people 
for their own improvement and a social more who is not in 
touch with them is probably not of the sort to serve the com- 
munity best. This does not necessarily mean that the social 
worker should be sympathetic with-every radical movement 
which is stirring, but it does mean that-he should be familiar 
with those activities which are working toward the advance-- 


‘assistance to the sound and constructive movements. 

One qualification for work with his own people which the: 
“colored worker possesses surpasses all others: faith in the ulti- 
mate destiny of the Negro race. It is possible for a white 
-man to possess this faith, but it is a more intense reality to 
the man or woman of African origin. 
_ social work with any group is bound to be limited, but with it 
-as a fundamental philosophy the work, even if i be at times 
sesepeint re, seems ultimately and oe worth while. 
For the social worker there are two important manifesta-— 

: tions of race prejudice to be dealt with: one internal in the 
_ welfare organization itself on the part of contributors, board 


ternal, ae result of prejudice in the community—in any com- 
living and working conditions of the colored people. 


Though we are social workers we cannot expect to be en- 
tirely exempt from the habits of mind of the community in 
__- which we live. At-the same time any social work organiza- — 
rox tion, worthy of the name, should free itself as much as pos- © 
sible oom, the baleful effects of prejudice. One southern city, — 


life of the colored social worker, provided—and this is an im-- 


This personnel will, of course, - 
need training, and schools both North and South should be 


already established: a proportion of colored students suffi- | 


=~ ment, of Pittsburgh, in initiating an annual Flower Day 


_ ment of the colored people and be ready to lend every possible 


Without such faith — 


_» members, executive officers or staff workers; the other on = 


munity North or South to some extent—which influences chee be 


The - 


- former is, of course, only a specific illustration of the latter. 


offices” employing large numbers of people a feeling 
difference is apt to creep in, unless those in charge are ¢ 
ful to establish an atmosphere of real democracy. ~ In 
ing with boards and contributors or public governing bo 
the difficulty of avoiding prejudice is greater. _ Here it 
be the function of the areeiee and particularly of the 
tive to guard against any manifestation of prejudice. 
ferences in salaries, in office equipment, promotions, or 
priations for departments, and indifference to overw 
poor work: are common forms in which this prejudice 
fests itself. The genuine social worker will constantly b 
the alert to detect Dennings of ‘prejudice and will fight 
with all his might. ~ S % 
The effect of prejudice on the olared peorle is . some 

that many white people, themselves free from prejudice, 
not realize. I wish that our northern social workers ¢ 
~see the shacks in the Negro sections of some southern ¢ 
—whole rows of buildings with no running water, but ple 
standing in the cellars, with leaking roofs, unpaved and 
properly lighted streets, absolutely devoid of sanitary ne 
sities—not to speak of canttoresand of everything: else 
makes. for decent living conditions, and replete 
everything that. makes for disease and degener 
They would then understand why it is that the north 
Negro is fighting so bitterly the prejudice which is exem 
fied in the segregation laws. The colored man, I bell 
in common with the other elements which go to m 

“our America” will bring his genuine emotional, artist 
spiritual contribution to the better America thats is to ec 
; : _. Rosert C. Dex re 


x 


2 Flowers aie the Living 


ANY times since the sve of Galunthies has it beech i ne 

sary» for genius combined with special inspiration 
demonstrate the simplest possible proposition. Here, for} 
stance, we go on lavishing flowers upon the dead, ‘and leay 
in digaal rooms, often with not a single daisy to look at, 
old, the cr ipplet: the sick, the merely neglected and shu 
—living persons to alicia the beauty and. cheer of a 
‘blooms, embodying a message of kindliness and fellowsh 
would make much difference. The Irene Kaufmann Sett 


the Living, has carried into many homes the gladness of 
Christian Easter holiday and of the Jewish Purim or Pas: 
Here are some of the results as recorded by. thee who. 
batt in the round of visits: 


“Mrs. Goldberg, an old lady, caupoted aie ticuereeme wh 
she received her plant said “Long shall you live, and maay P 
overs shall you have.” She bowed and thanked me several tit 
and placed the flower on the center of the table so the wom 
who lives in the next room could also enjoy it. Mrs. Goldbe 

explained that they both use the same sink and spigot and 
“woman in the next room would have to pass ake tab bic: and 
_ the flower when she went for water. 


Our Italian mother lives in a dingy courtyard. ‘She 
with happiness when she received a cineraria, and exclaim 
‘that the flower was a bit of sunshine for the whole court. 2 
‘rest of the family—ten children and the father, a street cleaner 

~ were consulted and agreed with her that the whole court mus 
share in-their gift. So, with much ‘pride, they placed their “ 
of sunshine” on a little shelf ‘right outside of their second fi 

- window, which faces the court. Little Tony declan’ mes ‘ 


the swellest folks in the court.” - ; 
— Our- colored man of fifty is as 1 patient ‘sufferer. : 


2.5 ‘When the nurse - walked i into his room with the fl 


an Easter greeting. “Lan sakes child, I 
ciate flowers. I’sa kinda got the takes 
_ now. God bless you!” 


Td his ye ee is $ part oF a oe ee now ee car- 
d on by the labor education committee of the Civic Club, of 
w York city, in conjunction with. the education manual com- 
f the national Workers’ Education Bureau <= Eprror:] 


HE term, “mass education,” “is largely. a misnomer. 


_ tion from all the other forms. of education. Besides, it. 
vuld be quite impossible to do so. If there be ; any uence: 
| at all for treating the subject separately it is merely be- 
the classroom has been a little over-emphasized. There is 
de cy to limit the educational efforts of organized labor. 
very small, almost negligible minority—to the small num- 
rf dadecuoals. “who can be reached by the classroom. 
e every educational effort, however limited, is bound to 


And what-is workers’ education? _ 
subject hhas been discussed at great length. The ques- 
raised whether it should be limited to social problems _ 


her it should or should not be propaganda, All these 
ons beaaene to ‘me to ‘be based. on a misconception, or 
: with regard to the very conception of 
The diffi ulty_ arises from the fact that when 
of education we always have | a definite system of 
in ‘Consciously or “unconsciously, in our 
education with the present colleges and 
Utterly : and justly dissatisfied with them, we natur- 
in labor education a different type of education. But 
e are still speaking i in the same terms and laboring under the 
hes ceptions of biassed, as against unbiassed education, of © 


i 6 


ds we identify 


t culture. _ An effort must therefore be made to arrive 
storical definition of education in order that we 
“subject of workers’ education or of mass 


may be rather ees task and the limita- 


ae Aes awhich hls the in- 
‘oup to overcome their helplessness against 
al. and ‘social surroundings and which help them. 
naster these surroundings. Cleared from all the 
elements, education historically is-the 
1, those” fforts and methods, including system- 


nd the social group acquire the attitude 


5: : “not desir 


Mass Education 


- There is no moubstantial reason for separating mass educa-._ 


ful there is little hope that. workers” education will ac- - 
h its purpose unless it becomes.more or less mass educa- ~ Gueeeed everywhere in nature. 


+ whether it should include. also, general culture; 


ve education as against propaganda, of social sciences as ~ 


_. ATTENTION OF MR. LUSK! ~ 
“HE dangers of too much schooling, so fervently 
er portrayed by certain of our statesmen at present, 
“are poignantly illustrated by ‘the following letter, 
which, according to Life, was written by an East- 
tee (New York) mother + to her boy’s teacher: 

“Please do not push Tommy too hard, for so much of © 
“his brains s intelleck that he ought to be held back a 
or he will run to intelleck entirely, and I-do 


So. please hold him back so as to keep. his 
Setting bigger har his oes ie injur- 


; Conducted by. : 
JOSEPH K. HART | 


tee 


own education. But education i is usually perverted hes it is” 
directed by one social group for another one. In that case the — 
purpose of education will naturally be, not to help the edu-— 
cated overcome their helplessness against social and natural % 
surroundings, but rather to serve as an additional source of — 
strength and power for the social group controlling the edu- 
cational system. While at present we still designate all such — 
methods employed by one social group to keep its dominacuuee 
over another education, it must be evident that in all such 
cases we are confronted, not with education proper, but with — 
a method of training aed drilling. In historical terms this — 
amounts to stating that whenever the education of one social — 
group is controlled by another social group, only the latter gets 
the education ; the other gets none whatever. 

In its most elementary form, education in this sense can De 
In all animals with family or 
tribal habits the young get some instruction which ° ‘cathe = 


‘them to recognize some phenomena as entirely different which 


they have neither to fear nor to seek; it teaches them further — 
to escape certain dangers whether they come from the elements’ 
or other animate beings and we know even of cases where the 
_ young are taught to master not only some natural phenomena “a 
_ but also some other animate beings as is the case with the ants — 
that keep slaves. ‘The same is true with regard to the educa-_ 
tion of primitive man, the cave man and the tree dweller. And 
the education every infant gets from its parents is directed 
towards the same aim: to overcome the helplessness of the ~ 
child against natural and other conditions of its environment. 

The effect of the present educational system is exactly con- 
trary to what real education aims at. It increases helplessness 
rather than combats it; it weakens personality rather than — 
strengthens it; it (sachin nature and social institutions rather. 
than deciphers them. How it affects the working people is — 
perhaps best characterized in such 4 type as the unsophist- 
icated, honest and principled worker, Thomas, in Galsworthy’s — 
sGptites ek 

With this historical background ad conception of. ey 
tion the attempts at workers’ education will appear not as an 
attempt to build up something supplementary to the. present | 
system of education, not as an effort to fill some gaps, but as — 
an effort to create a system of education for the workers. The 
“real: question is how to supply education for the workers since 
there is none at present. The question of the class stueet 
will therefore come in, not as a question of bias or point of ~ 
view, but as an indispensable element in real education which ~ 


ged- experiences and~ instruction, -by means of has for its purpose to make its students free agents, to develop ~ 


their personality and creative power, to help them free them- ~ : 
selves from the attitude of mind which considers either nature 
or social conditions as fetich- 
istic, to help them acquire 
that attitude of mind and 
knowledge by means of whick | 
they may gain their freedom 
from subjugation to the ele- — 
ments or to social {ntti a 
tions. Ce eee 
These considerations pre- 
determine the curriculum of 
mass education for workers: 
Education must help — the: 
worker to overcome his’ help- — 
lessness against nature. It — 


must therefore include the — 
< od <i 


— 


be 4d 


fundamentals of the natural sciences eH oe ie ‘laws: a 
evolution. Education must help the worker to become a 
free agent in his social environment. He must therefore get 
the fundamentals of social and industrial sciences. Education, 
last but not least, must help the worker to acquire that attitude 
of mind which will safeguard him against fetiches; he must, 
therefore, get at least those elements of culture which affect 
the imagination and the character, which help to combat psy- 
chological helplessness and to develop strong personality. This 
necessity of cultural elements in the worker’s education must 
be emphasized. There is all too frequently a tendency to 
minimize or even to eliminate entirely culture from workers’ 
education. It must not be forgotten that knowledge is per- 
haps the least factor determining behavior. ‘The sub-conscious 
attitude of mind is generally recognized as the greater factor 
in behavior. ‘The worker is surrounded by commercialized, 
perverted and prostituted cultural institutions. ‘The motion 
picture house, the cheap amusement place, and even the Broad- 
_ way play-house, are, in addition to the press, not merely the 
- cultural institutions of the present, if they may be called so, 
but they are, after all, to a very large degree a kind of con- 
tinuation ‘schoo! for adult workers developed by our present 
social order for its own self-preservation. Any effective at- 
tempt at mass education will, therefore, necessarily have to take 
account of this commercialized -“Gulture,” 
The curriculum for mass education must therefore include: 
the fundamentals of natural sciences and. the laws of evolu- 
tion; the social sciences and cultural elements. 


J. M. Bupisu. 


School Politics in California 


‘HE struggle for the control of the schools, evident 
practically everywhere as one of the signs of our times, 
has broken out into particularly bitter warfare in certain 
sections of the country, notably in a few California towns. 
Fresno, a prosperous small city in the heart of the raisin 
country, in the San Joaquin Valley, gives a good view of 
the situation in a small compass. ‘The struggle has been on 
there for several years, breaking out into the open about a 
year ago, and developing new features in the recent elec- 
tions of members of the local school board. 
A year ago three members of the Teachers’ Federation 
were dismissed from the Fresno schools on the ground of 
“incompetency.” ‘The teachers resented the charge, claimed 
it was-libel, and brought ~suit for damages. ‘The suits -are 
still pending. Meanwhile the superintendent of the Fresno 
schools, Jesse Cross, at the annual meeting of the state as- 
sociation of city school superintendents, according to news 
accounts, suggested that the superintendents should no longer 
hesitate to do their duty; that the time for arguments with 
the teachers’ federation leaders had passed; that the time had 
come to “use base ball bats, or perhaps gatling guns.” 

With such leadership in the schools, the friends of edu- 
‘cation, including many teachers, the leading civic organiza- 
tions and organized labor, united this spring to bring about 
an overturn in the school board. ‘The newspapers, however, 
fought the change, and helped to spread a general impres- 
sion that the old board, if reelected, would not retain the 
present superintendent, nor would it discharge teachers be- 
cause they were members of the federation. The reform 
movement was defeated. ‘The superintendent was reelected 
at a largely increased salary. Five teachers were dismissed, 
not for incompetence, this time, nor even for membership 
in the federation,. but for taking an active part in the school 
~ elections, Superintendent Cross is quoted as saying that the 
teachers, having lost their fight, could now ‘expect to lose 
their positions. No suit for damages can be brought on 
such grounds. _ F 

‘Teachers everywhere will be interested in learning that 
when the election goes one way, they become good, desirable 

wif : 


- the “radicals” see will “run for office” on the regular tick 


. 


( ‘ when ie goes the other: way. hey ‘pecpine 
bee Np a plan is, evidently, to develop two t 
groups, the “ins” and the * ‘outs,” or the ‘ ‘conservatives” 


and take the consequences of victory or defeat like “goe 
fellows, ” not like a “lot of pikers.” 


Certain of the academic subjects have probably geen f; 
beyond the range of political interest. It is conceivable th 
mathematics may be taught quite as well by a radical as 
conservative. And grammar, too. ‘Though language is’ 
very subtle tool, not lightly to be played with, young pe 
ple might have their whole moral future betrayed’ by the di 
integration of their expletives under the tutelage of son 
linguistic bolshevik. But about economics, politics and s 
ciology there can be no doubt. When the Fresno plan i is 
full operation candidates for social science positions in th 
city will have to state fully in their educational platfort 
just what-it-is they-propose to teach in their class roon 


and the people will then be able to elect the type of teach 


who can most adequately portray the particular social de 
trine the majority of the people want. Of course, the n 
nority will be subject to all the ancient tyrannies in such 
case. But, if they will work hard enough they can becor 
the majority. And then they can dismiss the undesirak 
teachers and have things their own. way for a little while. 


This is a theory of education that_must be tried out som 
where, some time. Fresno might as well make the expe: 
ment as any other city. It will be a real service to t 
whole cause of education in America. -J. KK. Ae 

The Education Farmers Neec 

_ [These items in an economic educational program for farmers 

are taken from the commencement address of the secretary of 

agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, at Massachusetts Agricultural 

College—Enviror.} 

URING the past five years we fave been keenly awa 

of our distressing lack of knowledge of the great ec 
nomic forces which exercise such merciless power over tha 
who ignore them or fail to understand them. Had we spe 
even one-quarter as much time and energy in the study 
economics applied to agriculture as we have spent in the stu: 
of production, it is not going too far to say that we mig 
have avoided many of the troubles which now beset. us. 

As we plan for the future, it seems clear to me that wit 
out abating in any way our efforts in the field of scienti: 
research, without slacking in our search for better and cheap 
methods of production, it is the clear duty of the agricultur 
colleges of the country to give more and more attention 


. study and instruction in the field of agricultural economi 


The mission of -our agricultural colleges is not to prome 
agriculture at the expense of industry or commerce, nor 
give the farmer the sort of an education that will place hi 
in a position of unfair advantage over other classes, b 
rather through more scientific methods of production and | 
wasteful methods of distribution, to enable him better to ser 
the nation. The obligation to get food to the consumer wi 
the least waste is just as binding as the obligation to produ 
that food in the first place. The farmer needs all of t 
training in production that the colleges can give him, b 
the most urgent need now is the development of an entire 
new realm of organized knowledge of the economic facte 
which will enable him to ae his production and i impro 
his distribution. ms ‘, 
Our period of* exploitation is practically. at an end. 

our production is to be maintained, agriculture must be p 
on a thoroughly sound business basis. In. times past th 
of our farmers who have got ahead financially have succeed 
largely through the increased value of their land caused by 
growing population. — The farmers of the future can pees 
to profit largely in this way. From now on farmin 


out of farming. In one sense the farmer is the greatest 
eculator in the world, in that his business is Subject to risks 
inst which he has not yet learned how to insure. He is at 
“mercy of the weather. He cannot control: production 
can the manufacturer. ‘He has nothing to say about the 
rice, and, indeed, does not know until six months or a year af- 
the work is apne what his wages,’ as ‘represented by the 
€ he gets for his crops, will be. He has no certain way of 
‘forecasting the probable demand. He lacks the information 
vhich would enable him to adjust his production of different 
‘crops to the needs of the consumer. Hence the higher financial 
yards of farming have been paid not for conscientious pro- 
tive effort but for shrewd speculative ingenuity. 
he events of the next few. years: will largely determine 
eilational: ae for | a ee time: to come. 


te our_ various. activities, - 
ture and industry, commerce and finance will, of necessity, 
increasingly intimate. It is, therefore, of the great- 
ortance that our young men in agricultural colleges 
given more thorough training in matters of marketing, 
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Aarmers 
ary 0) 
ultoral E. 
EW hod Saabs. or een: of extended experience 
fail to’ senlice: os need ‘among sg pupils for some sort 


Beity 2 ichldies narra tthe structure and Beton of 


them by ill- informed companions and that unless this curi- 
is satisfied in a clean way they may develop an unwhole- 
apicbae towards: sex which they cannot share: with their 


Sadat acy, come ody. iclien ges and a confusing de- 
try things out,” which further stimulate sex curiosity 
metimes lead. either to experiments in direct sex rela- 
or to ‘semi-morbid dissatisfactions. _ As one pupil put it 
defiantly: “We are no babies. We have reached the 
d when we should know how children are produced. 
know that there is something about the man and woman, 
we do not know how and when.” ‘Teachers further 
that etidicarily. ‘such. pulriosity, quickly ° subsides when 


many spontaneous attempts to introduce sex in- 
n into our high schools. Although there is at present 
raed pried content or method of sex instruction 


dited) high schools of the country brought 6,488 (53.8 


0.6 per cent. iS those a eae are giving sex in- 


he way of ‘ Atter pein sex education. 


, learn. hcg to ee some of he eal soe 


_tricts large and small, and in high schools of all sizes. 
- principal with a school of fifteen pupils seems to have sensed 


‘high school for boys. 
oe to the’ 


The relations ee agri- 


isportation, finance, and everything else which directly or. 
a has to do me making a spp ruenly ee whole- 


gives these talks, sometimes one or more teachers. 
ber they range’ from one a year to one a week, in the latter 


dies is frequently stimulated by crude facts imparted _ 
whole school. 


oubtedly_ a realization of as situation Pick has — 


- tion. . 
to. 12,025. A and B scenaten ory aus 


it) replies and these returns indicate that 2,638 high © 


i iBehc oaNc eeu MN Ni Cate R 


iy fifths: of ‘che: A os B high schools ee the country are 
Ut, however, it be eas that 


coy peplline were unable to give a favorable answer, the 
statement is justified that at least one-fifth of the high schools 


_of the country are striving to meet this need. Probably the 


actual situation lies somewhere between these two estimates. 
These figures are surprisingly large when one considers that 
content and method for sex instruction have not yet approach- 
ed anything like a standard form. 

The returns from this questionnaire show that such in- 
struction is not confined to one state or section; on the con- 
trary, it has developed in every state, in cities and rural dis- 


The 


and-acted upon the need as readily as the head of a large city 
The proportion of schools giving this 
instruction is somewhat larger in the West than in other 
sections, although the actual number of high schools in the 
West is smaller than in either the Central States or in the 
East. In Utah twenty-one schools replied in the affirmative 
‘and none in the negative; in Maine, one school answered | 
yes to four answering no. 

- The following is a tabulation of replies: 
--x. Schools giving only emergency sex education, 

i. €., instruction through lectures, slides, sex 


_ hygiene exhibits and pamphlets.............. 1633 
2. Schools giving sex education as a part of 
-- courses already in oe CUTHICMLOT ciiniclectiient: TOO; 2. 
ise 2638 
ia Schools giving noesex education 4/..\/.\.)./. -ju auras «tun . 3850 
Sheree GLAM oaks, exsio zee, Niausierel ater 6488 


rhe: schools of group one have been giving instruction 
largely through talks by speakers*from outside the school— 
physicians, nurses, state health officers, Y. M. C. A. or Y. 


~W. C. A. secretaries, social workers, ministers, superinten- 


Sometimes the principal himself 
In num- 


dents or board members. 


case approximating regular hygiene instruction. Usually the 
sexes are segregated. According to the institution, the num- 
ber attending such lectures varies froma small group to the 
The exhibit for boys, Keeping Fit, developed 
by the Public Health Service, and loaned by the state boards 
of health, has been shown in many hundred schools to many 
thousand pupils. This exhibit is in constant demand by high 
school principals. “The Public Health. Service pamphlet for 
boys, Keeping Fit, is frequently used as supplementary ma- 
terial after a lecture or the showing of the exhibit. Since 
the questionnaire was sent out, a similar pamphlet for girls, | 
Healthy Happy Womanhood, and a girls’ exhibit, Youth ane 
Life, have been issued. 

Returns from the second group, those schools giving sex 


instruction through courses in the curriculum, indicate that 
_the following subjects are used as vehicles for sex education: 


The biological sciences (general biology, botany, zoology, gen- 
eral science, agriculture, animal husbandry and bacteriology), 
civics, the home-making courses (domestic science, home eco- 
nomics, household arts and home nursing), English, ethics, | 
Pedagopy, > physical education, physiology-and- hygiene, psy- 
chology, and sociology. ‘The biological sciences (for purposes — 
of tabulation combined under one heading because the in- 
struction referring to sex is similar in all the courses having — 
a biological content), provide over 50 per cent of the instruc-_ 
Next in order come physiology-and- hygiene with 23° 
per cent of the instruction, and the social sciences with if 
per cent. ) 
There seems to be very general agreement among the prin- 
cipals as to the need of sex education. With few exceptions, — 


differences of opinion are concerned with method to be used, — 


rather than with need. 


Many principals state that the home 


acter, and great tact. 


he fae in its wes ane: that few 
ligations and opportunities in this dire 
“There is a very emphatic need for such instruction, 
parents are so universally neglecting it.” “I think the need 
is critical. These matters are usually left to home training, 
where natural reticence leads to neglect.”’? An Ohio principal 
favors introducing such instruction into the school- “‘because 
of failure of parents to acquaint the child with the facts, and 
because of the ease with which these facts can be linked 
with other subjects.” “The students are exceedingly ignor- 
ant; they don’t get such training at home.” “Such courses 
are of real importance, as many children Bae no other op- 
portunity to obtain such instruction.” 
‘Throughout the great ‘majority of these opinions runs the 
feeling that sex instruction is a most important task, yet a 
difficult one for schools. Many principals deplore the lack of 
proper teachers for the work and feel that it should not be 
undertaken except by the right kind of instructor; in fact 
several declare that without such a teacher the work does 
more harm than good., This indicates wholesome caution. 
To give sex instruction requires mental maturity, a personali- 
ty that is always respected, poise, sanity, sympathy with 
adolescent boys and girls, an-accurate knowledge of facts and 
the ability to present them impersonally, unimpeachable char- 
Few teachers have these qualifications.. 
Even though progress has been made in sex instruction in 
high schools and there are large numbers of principals favor- 
ing and undertaking it, the Public Health Service urges cau- 
‘tion. Moreover, it urges that the figures herein given be 
not interpreted too literally. It is possible that some prin- 
cipals did not actually mean to imply such definite instruction 
was being given as their answers would indicate. The Bu- 
reau of Education and the, Public Health Service are thére- 
fore following up the replies to these questionnaires in order 


to secure more exact information and further details about. 


methods used. ‘This material will soon be made available. 


A Danish Agricultural School. 


[The educational system of Denmark is full of interest to 
Americans, just now. A story of the International High School 
_ by the writer of the present article appeared in the SuRveEY for 
May 28, page 275.—EpiTor.] 
ENMARK is a low, level country adapted to agri- 
culture. Her area is 17,000 square miles, her popula- 
‘tion 3,250,000. Her educational system reflects her eco- 


omic complexion, though not at the sacrifice of a broad, 


3 generous culture. The prevalence of folk high schools 
-whose chief purpose is cultural, attests to this fact. As far. 
back as 1829, the renowned BEY H. C. Orsted, recog- 
nized the inadequacy of the Latin schools as an agency of 
popular culture. He said: 
Culture with the classical languages as a foundation, which 
has hitherto been regarded as the only culture, must always 
remain foreign to the greater part of the working class. But 
natural science is more helpful to the producer ; on his bodily 
side it is material to him; on his meatal side it uplifts him and 
' gives. him a higher culture. 
This statement seems a clear-cut casiGoution of the social- 
utility conception of culture elaborated by Prof. John Dewey. 


He That - idea has become an integral part of the folk high — 


schools throughout Denmark. Her agricultural success is 


traceable to the quick adoption of the fruits of scientific - 


-study, which, coupled with intensive cooperation, has won for 
_ her the envy of lands where decadent special privilege rules. 
~The aim of the agricultural high school. is primarily 
- vocational. A year’s attendance in a people’s high school 
is required before admission in order that the student shall 
have gained that -quickened enthusiasm for learning which 
alone will assure progress: in the more technical courses of 
the gence school. » bane 


since the _ 


record is kept of every item (the same system is in opera 
on up-to-date farms and in cooperatives), so that | 


versity has seen fit to give a course in the principles of a 


pursue a aud -aim, eae ie Aire ‘of separate 
agriculture. ‘The latter are considered a child of th 
ple’s high school and work in harmony with those 
schools copying their methods and organization, ‘the: 
difference being in the content offered. = = =F 
Ladelund, a typical agricultural school, is Toca in 
land, four ilies -from Askov. A’ familiarity with the 
tical side of farming -and dairying is prerequisite toa 
sion for all who intend to enter farming. | ~The school 
to supply a theoretical foundation so that the students 
get-a keener insight into and understanding of the practi 
thus making for growth of a larger interest, eteaice Tes 
and augmented joy in work. 
The faculty consists of ten teachers. The principal an 
committee of three other teachers direct the institution. 
society of old students and friends of the school are the 
ers. The principal expresses the hope that the institution 
soon own itself. Nine thousand students have been in 
tendance since the school’s inception in 1880.3 
A. large experimental farm i is conducted i in connectio 


30 heat of young tec 8 horses and 100 hogs. An 


selecting to serve in the cooperative movement or as ag’ 
tural advisers. and experts will have the equipment necessar 
to enter upon such positions and produce results, (It is rathe 
significant in this connection that only one American 


operation.) A dairy with all modern appliances i is also a pa 
of the school. ‘There are several museums, chemical labo: 
tories, a testing laboratory recognized by the SOVEFERERE, 
necessary to efficient: farming. : 2 ; 
The following courses and curricula : ‘are offered: 


Five-months Course, Genees} Aateattare. ‘Novenitige. toa 
March. Chemistry, physics, power-machines, plants, geology, # 
bacteriology, soil cultivation, animal husbandry, milk-know 

> edge, ‘history of agriculture, Danish sociology, elementary farm 
eae! Danish mathematics, and gymnastics. 

-Nine-months Course for. Farmers, November to July. Stas 
= denis choosing this course receive the same-instruction as above 
during the first five months and after that a four-months con- 
‘tinuation course which includes botany, history of nature, pla 

: diseases, breeding and inheritance, farm engineering, laboratory 
An chemistry, physics, and bacteriology, crop POEs nine 

_ stock judging, Danish, and_ accounting. ; 
Fight-months Course <for Dairy isharemce Chauiiithy, 
physics, bacteriology, milk products, dairy machinery, 
operative accounting, dairy accounting, feeding and nutrition ; 
- of milk cows, sociology, Danish, arenes cranaae laboaatory. 
“practice, and gymnastics. 

Six-months Course for “Control Debsickants! or ‘Agricultural 
_ Advisers. The regular five-months course is given this type — 
of student with an additional month’s intensive stuuy of scien- 
tific sampling, - testing, judging, nosey Atne, penises 
keeping. 


inary Science i in Cae. Fee a es s em ie kK. 
Students desiring credentials as dairy experts” or ‘ea 
advisers must submit to an examination. “The -cost of 
various courses is the same as in the People’s ‘High ool 
K. 100.a month in addition. to laboratory fees. 
covers all expenses. 

Why i is there such an ardent demand for this ‘pp of edu- 
cation in sage The: answer ‘is seeps ; Gee 


most. out of his land. 

: enant stays outside 
operative. : : 
Danish- agricultural Scheel” ‘is an “approach to the 
if: education. In the first place, the school is located 
midst of country life. Its teachers are in constant | 
with the people. through the Lecture: Union, a coopera- 


mn unities So oe them. ‘The mass of students, being 
onal stuff, local and fadiidual 


people dictate the contents of the 
the aaa attainments of the pupils 
Sane the social 


ember. of the social community. ss a ae we behold: 
‘Frederic C. Howe is. meas to calla miniature ‘“co- 
ive commonwealth.” Gy 


a Spee HANSOME. 
“he Schools and The Age : 


Hi RE i is an ‘appalling nies on the part of the public 
adequate conception of the social order in which they live, 
r relations to it, how it concerns them, or the part they 
ust play i in it just so surely, as they live in it, 
: e, there are unmistakable. efforts now being made still 
er to increase this fi ency in our public school sys- 
, and to ee of for controlling infor- 

: _ If history 


are or seis ae come oa shee Reade: 
ves, remedies and palliatives—all necessary, all helpful. 
is helpful, though > when we consider that bit of 


, and 
; ee a child eats SO is he,” ‘we are tempted to 


even. a vite Gowan at so- 
ms, social needs, social responsi- 
pres Peale eA ae oS 


= a 


he human ¢ conditions or 


evelop according t to o their 


ems, out OF ‘which “curricula are constructed. Here, — 


hools to teach things that will give boys and girls — 


If reports — 


pre-- 


Scales holding court at the. Mary ‘Gay Theater is nec-. 


“partment of Health, New York city, and published by the — 


ee Oe 


natural bent it sould be : a vast improvement | over Plies virebone 
oolin hich almost from start to finish is ‘stuffing, pack- ~ 
‘cramming, tamping the child memory full ‘of tables, rules, ” 


older. He - formulas, facts and figures which have no Purpose ‘beyond i 
2 recitation or examination time. ores 


- The greatest evil of this system is that it teaches children i 
to compete instead of to cooperate, “To get ahead—to get 
ahead of others” as John Dewey says. Education should be — 
constantly — unfolding to children and to youth the greater _ 
truths of life, inspiring them with pure motives.and high — 
ideals in such a way as to have a socializing effect. History 
is too often taught in a manner to inculcate race and na- _ 


‘tional hatred and animosity; to inspire the idea that other 
races and other nations are to be got ahead of and exploited; 


that war is a glorious and glorified thing instead of the most 
detestable remnant of savagery. All this i is applicable to the y 
teaching of the youngest child. ; 
In 1917 there were but seven states in whi soilaee 
There are prob- 
ably ewer dada, In the November, 1917, Educational Re-. 
view, Harry H. Moore, after a survey of the high schools i in 
‘nine of the leading cities of the United States, says: 
With the [lack of] knowledge of present social conditions in- 
dicated by these replies, these [high school] boys were soon to 
_ choose vocations in which they would be called upon to deal 
“with the social and economic problems of the day. Within three ~ 
years. they were to become voters. Born into a social order — 
more intricate than any other in history, with the many mani- 
_ festations of disease, crime, “proverty, and war threatening the 
very survival of the nation, these . . . boys see in pool rooms, 
and dancing the most serious social ‘evils of the day. And 
“society expects them to go out into the world as citizens and ~ 
act intelligently. 


_ We Americans are becoming overgrown with the weeds of © 
smugness and self-satisfaction. We have become lost in ad- — 
‘Miration of our past achievements. The way out is shown 
in the closing lines of Main Street, when the mother pointing — 
to the little daughter in the nursery, says to the father, “Do 
you see that object on the pillow? Do you know what it is? 
It’s a bomb to blow up smugness.” - 


MarsHaLL D. SmitTH, ~ 


‘Schoo! Sanitation Standards — : 


HE first demonstrable results of the “New Te ‘of e 
Survey” [see the Survey, for January 8, p. 543], con- 
ducted in the New York city schools by the Teaco Union, 
have appeared in the form of a pamphlet on Minimum Health ~ 
and Sanitation Standards, written by Dr. Louis I. Harris, | 
‘director of the Bureau ef Preventable Diseases, of the De- 


i 


j 


union. ‘This preliminary study presents an “outline of mini-- 
mum sanitation standards for the protection of school chil- — 
_dren and teachers.” A more complete study of the whole — 
field is promised in later publications, particularly *a-study-’ 
that will reveal not only the cases of illness in teachers which — 
come to official notice, but also a large number not officially 
noticed which have a serious effect upon the physical and — 
~ mental well- being of teachers, oe their capacity to teach 


This first study Meals iia se eaatonne way with the ee . 
lems of fatigue, occupational diseases, especially of teachers, ¢ 
ventilation of buildings, lighting, drinking water and 1 dpi 


ing, ageral Beanies and the rest ae lunch room. ‘The — 
task of defining, at least in a preliminary way, the minimum - 
"standards in each of these departments is undertaken by Dr. — 
Harris, and the foundations are laid for constructive pro- — 
grams to follow. Copies of the pamphlets may be. secured — z 
from the Teachers’ Union, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


i; i 


‘the state. 


THE CASE FOR CAPITALISM 
By Hartley Withers. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50; by mail of the SuRVEY $2.90, 77 


255 pp. Price 
3 rl 
THE MEANING OF SOCIALISM 
B. J. Bruce Glasier. Thomas Seltzer. 
by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


249 pp. Price $2.00; 


LE SYNDICALISME ET LAC. G. T. 
By Léon Jouhaux. La Siréne, Paris. 
6.00; by. mail of the SurvEY $2.co. 


The appearance of a book by Withers is always more or less 
an event for all those who are interested in economics. Mr. 
Withers is an international authority on finance and, whereas 
most books written on that topic are not accessible to the lay- 
man on account of their technical form, Mr. Withers has, 
through his lucid expression, enabled the layman to familiarize 
himself with this complicated and important problem. In this 
book, The Case for Capitalism, Mr. Withers brings his lucid 
expression into play, to present as good a case as possible for 
a certain kind of capitalism. It is not, however, Mr. Gary’s 
capitalism which Mr. Withers stands for, or that of other 
dictators. 

Mr. Withers admits that capitalism is bad and goes on to 
¢ell us that it has to be improved, and will be improved. Per- 
haps it will, and in changing, arrive at a certain form of so- 
cialism. But Mr. Withers also pictures state socialism and 
guild socialism and shows the great difficulties they would 
create, were they put into operation. Either of them will de- 
stroy initiative, and great output or service cannot be expected 
under any form of socialism; the Anglo-Saxon race is stimulated 
by thinking for itself, and any form of nationalization will kill 
‘progress and individual initiative. 

The book is superficial in that it repeats old arguments. Its 
chief yalue is that it presents the point of view of “hie moderate 


243 pp. Price Frs. 


_ Anglo-Saxon defender of capitalism. 


_ The chief merit of The Meaning of Socialism is not that it 


gives us a mass of facts but that it describes in an almost lyri- 
cal form what socialism would mean for the human race. And 


the peculiar merit of this book, as J. A. Hobson rightly says 
in his introduction, is 
_.and more successfully than any other of our time, the human- 
istic interpretation and outlook of socialism.” 


“that it expresses more fully, more freely 


Though Mr. 
~‘Glasier did not claim to be an expert economist, this volume 
shows that he had a real grasp of the capitalist system of pro- 
- duction, and informs us what human faculties may do under 
a more reasonable and saner system. 

Some exception might be taken to the chapter dealing with 
In this chapter*the author asserts that the state is 


not responsible for all atrocities that have been committed 


the viewpoint of the General Confederation of Labor. 
is hardly anything new in the book. 
_ of syndicalism, how it developed, its history and its evolution 


against the workers; not responsible for the lynching of 
Negroes; and that it was not the state that recently tarred 
and feathered pacifists in America. ‘No, not the -state, but 
the public press is the great menace which we have to face and 


_ jn some way overcome in our immediate march freedomward.” 


But if we stop to think about the power-of the press, we find 
that it is an instrument of the business group that also con- 
trols the state, and so the tendency of the press is to subdue 
and suppress the point of view which it dislikes. One does 
not need to be a Marxian to share the opinion that the state, in 


its present form, is a capitalist institution. 


It is to be hoped that this book will reach those professional 
people, social workers and ministers of the Gospel, who have 


«for a. long time been seeking an ethical interpretation of 


‘socialism. 


Mir. Jouhaux has restated the conception of syndicalism and 
There 
It describes the beginnings 


into revolutionary syndicalism. The book also-deals with the 
aatitade taken by the syndicalist gurine the war and with the 


7% 


fare between the operators and the local miners’ union s 


peace program of the confederation. It will prove help 
who read French and who desire to get the story 


ment, Oieawice: Louis Levine’s book on Syadicalrn rema 
the best book on the Sui gce SAVEL” ZIMAN i! 


2 


THE PARTY OF THE THIRD PART ; 


By Henry J. Allen. Harper & Bros. 
by mail of the Survey $2.65. 


With true paternal instinct, Governor Allen ace this: 
tunity, in-The Party of the Third Part, to-defend, with gr 
earnestness and at much length, this child of his Own bra 
the Kansas Industrial Court." ‘that aims to give justice to 
public in labor disputes.” The establishment of the court 
based, says Governor Allen, on the “fundamental princ 
that it is the duty of government to see to it that the s 
which has grown between them [employer and worker] ; 
no longer express itself in a form of warfare upon an in: 
and helpless public.” However, Governor Allen. does no’ 
into consideration the very fundamental principles upon w. 
opposition to the court is based. The Kansas Industrial C 
is primarily an anti-strike measure and legally binds. wor 
to remain in employment without their free consent. It is s 
a condition of compulsory work that the employes have 
struggling against for centuries, and it is such a conditio 
labor that the president’s second industrial conference indiregs tl 
declared against.when it said: : 


283 PP. Price 


It was not, however, until within the memory off men st 
living that it ceased to be a penal offense, under the laws of 
England and in some of our states, for two or more workmen 
to combine-to quit work, in order to secure increased waEe@ 
or improved working conditions. . .... 


ook 


It may aid in comprehending the. work of the conferen 
to recall that the present condition of freedom has come’ about 
not so much from positive laws as from the removal of re-— 
strictions which the laws impose upon the rights and “freedom 
of men, The conference confesses that in the prosecution « 
its work it has been animated by a profound conyiction that 
this freedom that has been wrought out after HLABy. centuries. 
of struggle should be preserved.. Sars 


Further, in discussing collective bareaineel the conferen 
report says: : 3 


“It does not bind them to. ‘continue in employment, were eam 


conference believes that for the present at least, enfovecoarieil 
_ [of collective bargains] must rest substantially on good fat x 


Moreover, Governor Allen claims for the court, in its | 
year of administration, that it has settled many disputes to tha 
mutual advantage and satisfaction of worker and employer 
alike and that, despite the voice of the “radicals” and “reds,” 
laboring men in Kansas are now, for the most part, in full ac- 
cord with the court procedure. ‘This is not the complete story, 
for employes both in Kansas and elsewhere, and intelligent e 
ployers everywhere, have frequently pointed out that Kansz 
which is primarily an agricultural state, has had, in its only 
large industry—coal mining—more bitter and continual war- 


the advent of the court than ever before. “Alexander. Hoy 
leader of the Kansas district miners, is even now under sentence 
_ The tone of the book is, on the whole, political and bi ased : 
It is. the story af a “freak” infant told by a fond parent. 
a ; . _ Esrner Moses Hoxtaxpen, a 
HUMAN ENGINEERING. eas 
“By Eugene Wera. D. Appleton and Co. 3 
$3.50; by mail of the Survey $3.70. 


The purpose. of this book, in the words of the aha is al 
discover the principles of evolution in industry and to -apply 
them to human progress.” In order to do this, Mr. | 
who is an industrial engineer and who dedicates his book — 
Dr. Lee Galloway, traverses a wide field. The psychole gi 
evolution of industry, the elements of human engineering, 
plied human age ee general terms inclu a ve 


78 Pp. : 


: if 
d by the bibliography of 288 fe shiek he refers. 
} re listed with a very slight appreciation of their 
ative “worth. Some are pertinent and others. insignifi- 
~Cumulatively they are an insufficient foundation for 
structure Mr. ‘Wera would rear. W.L. Cc. 


AGES AND EMPIRE 


Vyvyan Ashleigh Lyons. Longmans, Green & Co. 96 
~Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.80. 
inglish not only in authorship but in theme is this little cole 
e. Its program, undisclosed until late in the book, is that 
tariff wall to ‘surround the United Kingdom and its im- 
ortant agricultural dominions—Canada, Australia and New 
saland—in the interest of the payrolls of England. ‘The 
hor asserts that such a scheme would be equally beneficial 
e colonies since they would secure “the best and cheapest 
anufactures in the world” as well as an access of population 
emigrating from England) and rapid development. ~ 
“The first half of the book, which lays the groundwork for 
rogram, is of more general interest. Wages are held to 
letermined by the margin of cultivation of the nation. That 
the agricultural laborer can_receive high wages only when 
density of population does not force poor land into use 
d when the state of science is sufficiently advanced to guaran- 
arge production on the good land. Other wages are fixed 
le upon agriculture as the base. It is an interesting thesis, 
orth in considerable detail. All other elements entering 
) wages” are Spree: as ae ee secondary. 


A. E. Morey. 


peas ea CON 


RADE TESTS: THE 
ADE PROFICIENCY —__ 
J. Crosby Chapman. Henry Holt and Cor 
00; by mail of the Survey $4. 25. 


“SciENTIFIC MEASUREMENT OF 


434 pp: Pie 


t, gained immeasurably. | We are in for an age of application 
psychological “tests” to every possible range of human ac- 
ty. The “army tests” are popularly supposed to have been 
wonderful instruments for the selecting of “just the right 
n for the place;” and this same principle is now to be employed 


waste here is beyond compute.. This tells on production, 
“which under present conditions is the final gauge of success.’ 


industrial organization: industry needs generals and captains just 


d come back when ordered. “Trade tests” will provide a 
asis of selection of all such necessary functionaries. If, now, we 
devise a series of tests by which we could determine the, 
ght of “owners” to remain “owners,” and the right of. those 
the tests to give the tests, we should be including all in 

al a es But bak a ia would probably disturb 


: Be Eaves Robhins E. P. Daan & Co. 176 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey ‘$2.10. 
acy and justice are not to be obtained through the form 
ution so much as through the spirit actuating the people 
. shape and accept | the institution—such is Mr. Robbins’ 
his leads him to the conclusion that socialism cannot 
the golden age because it places chief reliance upon a 
of social organization. It also leads him to ask some 
questions concerning the mistakes of capitalism ‘and 
of righting those mistakes through “industrial 
Page by page the book does. not support the in- 
the candid and thought-provoking chapter, The Test 
Democracy, arouses. “This may be due to the 
atmosphere of much of the volume. Probably greater 


have been. secured. by a more condensed and closely 
; UA. E. Monny. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


These | 


: THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN POLICY. 


ever, or whatever, lost in war time, psychology, of a sort at. 


ersally. The field of productive industry is very inviting. 


is a close analogy between a great army and an adequate : 


n army does, and it needs many privates who will go when | 


"LATEST BO OKS 


By Lytton Strachey. Harcourt, Brace & Ce. 434 pp. 
~lustrated. Price, $5.00; by mel of the Survey, $5.25. 
Probably the most beautiful and most widely interesting bio- 


graphy of recent years. Yes, it is expensive; but one of the few 
books worth such a price. 


By Gilbert Murray. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 
Gilbert Murray’s beautiful style will always be read with pleas- 
ure, no matter what his subject. The present study, however, — 
is important in that it reflects the trained and experienced liberal 
mind in its effort to find a clear way out of the international © 
political tangle. He discusses the relations of Germany and 
France, the East, Russia and its borders, causes of strife, the 


126° pp. Price, 


League of Nations—advancing tentative suggestions and insist- 


ing, again and again, on sincerity as the primary ase in’ 
negotiations between governments and: peoples. 


THE STORY OF THE DURHAM MINERS—1662-1921 


- By Sidney Webb. Fabian Society, London. 150 pp. Price, 
i 6d. paper, 5 sh. cloth; by mail of the Survey, $.75 and 
Es7Owes 

Mr. Webb, in the preface, disclaims any intention of writing 
a full history of his interesting subject; but in addition to pub- _ 
lished and available sources, he has put together the results of 
researches among the Home Office papers in the Public Record 
Office which before have yielded rich finds of socially significant 
data. Mr. Webb, of course, has written before on the story 
of the British miner with great sympathy and knowledge. The | 


present book restates the early history of struggle for elementary 


human rights, the beginnings and development of labor organi- 
zation, the first labor legislation and its results and then goes on 
to an account of the more recent happenings, the changed out- 
look and program of the miners—not only in regard to condi- 
tions of labor,but also to economic theory, education and living 
conditions. A most valuable book for anyone who wants to 
understand the present strife and the psychological causes that. 
underlie the attitude of the miners. 


MASSAGE AND THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE 


By Mary McMillan. W. B. Saunders Co. 275 pp. 
trated. Price, $2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.45. 
The author was supervisor of aides in physio-therapy, in the 

U. S. Medical Corps, Washington, D. C., 1919-1920. 


NURSES’ MANUAL OF THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE > | 


By L. Duncan Bulkley, M.D. W.B. Saunders Co. 179 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.25; by mail of the rae $2.40. 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


-By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Yale University Press. 

pp. Price, $2.75; by mail of the Survey, $2.90. 
Though imperial crowns are not quoted very high just now, this 
particular emperor has said a good deal worth pondering in 
our time. Incidentally, Mr. Sedgwick, who has taken the ma-— 
terial for this biography from letters and other literature with — 
which most readers of the Meditations are unfamiliar, exoner- 
ates him from the charge of having persecuted the Christians. 


THE LIBRARY AND SOCIETY 


By Arthur E. Bostwick. H.W. Wilson Co. 474 pp. Price, 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey, $2.45. | 


E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS AND COMPANY, 1802-1902 — 


By Mrs. B. G. du-Pont. Houghton Mifflin Co. 196 pages. 
Price $3.co; by mail of the Survey $3.15. i 


Among the most interesting features of this history of the” se 
Pont powder company is the appendix which contains the pros- 
pectus of the original company prepared by E. I. du Pont in 
1801 for the consideration of his French principals. This doc- 
ument throws important light on the development of Ameri- i 
can manufactures at! that early period. For example, one learns 
that night work was well established in Pennsylvania industry _ 
at the very beginning of the Nineteenth Century. © ee 


Illus- | 


aon 


- 


‘COMMUNIC. 


ss \ ~ 7c 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE HOME 

To tHe Eprror: In your article Oregon Counts Her Socially 
Inadequate (May 21) there is a sentence: “Here is definite 
-eyidence [based on 3% per cent] that the child who hears 
nothing but a foreign language in the home is not only handi- 
-capped in every phase of his school work, but suffers a tre- 
‘mendous loss in that during his developmental period he is de- 
rived of the opportunity of absorbing much of that knowledge 
and spirit which makes for our ideals of what a citizen of our 
-country should know and be.” 

I am one of those wretches who heard only a foreign lan- 
‘guage in the home—and German at that. I could read and 
“write German at four, and learned English in school at six. 
I attended public school, high school and college, and through- 
out I was known not only for average intelligence but for my 
unusual English scholarship;-both in the size and accuracy of 
‘my vocabulary and in knowledge of English and American 
‘literature. And further, I shamed teachers and fellow pupils 
with my superior knowledge of foreign Htezature that I read 
.-in two translations. 

It is not the foreign language in the home Hats is deplorable. 
“The person with the two languages has two souls. It is the 
foreigner who is ashamed of his own language and who twad- 
dies an unintelligible jargon with his children as soon as any- 
“body is listening, who is the menace. ‘The child whose 
‘knowledge of his mother’s language is limited to saying: “Is 
‘supper ready?” and “Where did you put my shirt?” loses that 
‘spiritual contact with his parents that is far and away superior 
in making decent citizens to any of your Americanization. This 
is why so many of our criminals are the children of inoffensive 
eS aes 

The worthwhile person of any nationality has a good heritage 
‘to give his children, and it is best transmitted in its own (and 
his own) language. 

Nor are our traditions so holy as to need protection from 
‘the foreigner. Nobody knows better than the Survey who is 
most aerested in keeping intact our “sacred” traditions of the 
Eighteenth Century. If my people had taught me bad English 
‘instead of good German, I fear I should now be too respectable 


-and too bovine to be a sustaining member of Survey Associates. - 


My dad gave me my ideals in sociology in the language in which 
‘the had something to say.. 

j Let us have “echadts which teach English properly; schools 
_ that pay well enough to attract broad minded people to the pro- 


“fession of teaching who will handle the child of the foreign-born. 


-aright, and leave the foreign language as an enviable addition 
‘to his accomplishments. Harriet Borwic. 
Cleveland. ° ae 
eer e CLOTHE THE NAKED 
To tue Eprror: All of our workers agree that the need for 
‘clothing in central and eastern Europe next winter will be greater 
- than it has ever been before, because of the rapid diminution of 
pre-war accumulations and the sale of articles of all kinds in 
exchange for clothes. Stores of linen gathered in prosperous — 


‘years have not been replenished for six or seven years and are 


now exhausted. The great masses of the population have bought 
almost no clothing since 1915; the drop in the rate of exchange 
‘that followed the war has made such purchases impossible. Peo- 
ple can live through the summer without much clothing; but 


material for distribution next winter must be collected during. 


*the summer months and shipped by September. 

The American Friends Service Committee therefore appeals 
for at least a million dollars’ worth of clothing without delay, 
for use in Poland, Austria, Germany or Russia according to the 

wishes of the donors which will be scrupulously followed. 


Clothing not especially allocated will be distributed according to - 
~ the cplauve needs of the countries mentioned. What are needed — 


most are knitted garments, second-hand clothing that is strong, 
clean and serviceable (worth paying freight on), shoes in good 
conditions for all ages (especially those with low heels and wide 
toes), baby clothing in unlimited quantities, yarn which the 
women in Europe may knit themselves, leather for the cobblers 
to make into shoes, uncut cloth in enormous quantities (dress 


- specialized problems and a highly developed technique. 


~ ture. 


ite suitings, flanelett 
ae BONG o2 Baise 
tore room at 15 and Ch 
2 . Iphia. / ites 


THE NEW INDIA. : 
“Fo: ‘THE Pare? .. «I have been particularly sttic 
the way in which the Survey deals with the fundamental 
Even the specific illustrations have ‘universal social appli 
There was a time when the discussion of Occidental soci 
ditions would have no application to India and to the Or 
in general. But today this is all changed. India is having 
new birth of industrialism. Problems of capital and labo 
becoming insistent. We are feeling the throb of general we 
unrest as potently here as you do at home. The sleeping 
lions are awaking; the illiterate are seeking an education 
poor have dreams of larger prosperity. Much discussion 
here is superficial, conclusions being formed upon the ba 
imported convictions concerning labor. The whole social a 
religious fabric in India is bound up with the labor. prob 
to an-extént which does not prevail in the Occident, I 
however, we are coming to see, both in the Orient and the Oc 
dent, that the problems of government, religion and econom 
cannot longer be considered as segregated subjects, They a F 
inextricably bound together, and the new world into whi 
are being inevitably _ ushered _ become more and more 
scious of this unity... . _ Prep B. Fisu 
Calcutta. : 


CONFERENCES | 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE | 

SHE one- -day inter-city conference on The Social 
Exchange, held at Philadelphia on May 26, was the 

sult of the conviction that the maintaining of a social se 
exchange is an important and responsible job, involving h 


conference was called by the Philadelphia Social Service ] 
change, as a member of the American Association of | 
Service Exchanges. While the original ’ purpose was rei 
aid nearby smaller cities where exchanges were being organi 
yet several larger cities were represented, among them” 
York, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, and Wilmington, and their rep 
sentatives brought varied. experience and breadth of view to. 
discussions. are 
The morning session dealt with the larger -aspects of the 
change and its place in the community. Aaron M. Lopez, see 
retary of the American Association of Social Service Exch 
and of the Brooklyn exchange, read a carefully prepared 
on Exchanges, New and Old—Fitting Them to the Communit 
This opened a discussion of one of the primary questions whi 
confronts the new. exchange: shall the form of organization be 
- departmental, independent, municipal, or allied to a central/coul 
cil? “The answer depends upon the community,” it was agree 
but the discussion clarified the issues. Selling the Exchange w: 
discussed by Karl de Schweinitz of the Philadelphia Society 
Organizing - Charity. The publicity program of getting acro: 
the idea of ‘ ‘together instead of separately” was discussed fro 
the point of view of the audience, methods and types of liter 
Arthur Dunham, secretary of the Philadelphia Soci 
Service Exchange, led a discussion of a tentative outline of t 
fundamental principles underlying ae use of the exchange 
all agencies. He said: : : 


- The use. of the exchange by an agency is dssentialiy: a pled 
by that agency to share its experience and to cooperate in its’ 
treatment with other interested agencies. The final test of the | 
use of the exchange and the value of its service is in its practical 
effect in promoting the welfare of families and individuals in 


_ need of some form of social service. 254 Seas 


- The afternoon session dealt with technical probleme 
Bechanse at Work. As one concrete result, the confere 
ed the following: oat AT eae 


_ Recognizing the importance a tise in ae develo 
the Shang: of social service examen ‘work, this co 


ft 


_ GOVERNMENT RESEARCH ~ 


arch Conference at its recent annual meeting in 
phia, developed — a unified and constructive program 
provement in methods of government. The bitterness 
f Bowe? the” pereerieaon of the New York Bureau of 


LS ee is. -expressing- anew ‘interest in- ‘government 
enced by ie establishment of four new bureaus in 


pledged unds- ine ae depeloomath of 
search and ae distribution of results, and for the foster- 
The 
. was pad up heey ae pehorts. of committees ‘that 
een working on research solutions of questions in con- 
with purchasing procedure, accounting methods, school 
° rganization, taxation, etc. These committees will be 


olan; iar. Bruére, Charles S. eee, and Leroy om 
now in piher ea were absent, : 


oe ‘thanks to fie 


hat city. The. ee 
land eee to hold 


ar Vode Py Gruenberg 
“Miles (Columbus), vice-chair- 
, secretary and treasurer. Prof. 
ity of Michigan, continues as 


g house for the conference. 


ASSOCIATION — hea 2 
new ‘conception of. medical education as the property 
of the profession alone but of the public, was the pre- 


the first time in 


ed in Boston, June. 6, 
Dr. 


vere doctors _ were in attendance. 


aq aoediene, social: ec icdioal survey 
legislation, sanitation, and communicable 
rofession would undertake to provide 
between the profession. and the laity. 


and featanwhit feaith caahardes, urging 
better education of both physicians and 
in part, read as follows: 
state medical - -organizationis have tp astily 
hich confuse preventive medicine with 


ree the acters of 
justly fone since it 


country, all of the Ai Hs cee and 


the fie time in its seven years of life the Governmental — 


es which has prevailed since,” 


n of bureaus i in a larger ae 


The new bureaus: at: ‘Cleveland, Des Moines, St. 
Kansas’ City. were represented at the conference ine 


ureau, the City Club, 


iversity of Michigan will s 


the American Medical Asso- 2 


this. pr eanization is Oe gilt Op- _ 


es ; 
| its causes, and shall support, 
2 dical societies, such diagnostic 
inics as wil ring to all the people, whether | 


from o live Teauel the ON ena 
a expectation aie the utmost possible freedom 
rom pre entable and remediable disease and defects... nes 


“GOVERNMENT LABOR OFFICIALS 


“Govenntentay labor officials “of: Canadas andthe te 


United States, including representatives from the Philip- 


pine: Islands, met at their Eighth Annual Convention in New — 
Orleans in May. ‘he convention endorsed the minimum stand- 


ard for children in industry adopted by the Child Welfare Con- 
ference called by the federal Children’s Bureau in 1919; the 
principles embodied in recommendations of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Children’s Bureau to formulate standards of 


health for working children, and the uniform method of tabu- 
lation of accident statistics now in use in several states. Further, hes 


the convention recommended more adequate opportunity for 
vocational training in trades and iridustry for women and girls 


and that state labor departments take a more active part in ie 


shaping the policy of labor legislation in their respective states. 


Read Konrad Berkovic?’ s 


ORPHANS AS GUINEA- PIGS _ 


describing institutional experiments by which scurvy 
and rickets are produced in healthy children. 
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200K - BINDING well done with th good materials, and gold ieee i 
Survey—Nail. eographic Magazine and other — 
periodicals, $1.65 ; 
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. We seaist J in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, dec : 
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READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and indus- | 
trial progress. ; 


If you want accurate news and first-hand informa- | __ 
- tion on social and industrial movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects dis-” 
cussed in this issue—for the Survey “follows up.” — 
he Sunver, 112 East 19th Street, New York. Sf ane 
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ris of. ‘the ialrnedoout towns Stole the ‘fire district no 


ALTHOUGH the Charity Organization Society of Buf- 
falo is the oldest in America, it has just elected its third sec- 
retary. David C. Adie will succeed Frederic Almy as. sec- 
retary of the organization July first. Mr. Adie has had wide 
experience in civic and social work. He has served as as- 
sistant. secretary of the Minneapolis Civic and. Commerce 


Association, associate secretary of the War Labor Policies 


Board under Felix Frankfurter, impartial chairman for the 
Men and Boys’ Clothing Industry of New York city, and 
field secretary for the American City Bureau. 


SMITH COLLEGE recognized social work as a profession 
when om commencement day, June 15, the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon Mary E. Richmond. 
President Neilson, in conferring the degree, described Miss 
Richmond as the “author of Social Diagnosis” and he indicat- 
ed that the degree was given because of her achievements in 
the study of “methods of social work which have given the 
scientific basis of a new profession.” 


IN ALL except four states in the Union the minimum age for 


My dren’s Bureau. as high as fourteen years; seven states have an 
age minimum of fifteen or sixteen years. Many states have 
adopted an eight-hour. day standard for children under six- 


or work on farms. Forty-one states have some prohibition of 
night work applying to children under sixteen and of these 
seventeen admit no exemptions, except in some cases of agri- 
cultural pursuits or domestic service. Physical examination 
- and a physician’s certificate is required by eighteen states be- 
fore an employment certificate may be issued. In general the 
minimum age for mine work jis sixteen years although ten 
states still permit the employment of boys of fourteen, and six 
have no minimum age regulation at all for such work. Un- 
fortunately the eleven-hour day and the sixty-hour week still 
exist in two states. 


~CINCINNATI’S public health federation plans to survey 
Cincinnati and Hamilton county with regard to the problems 
of mental diseases, epilepsy, and other abnormal mental con- 
ditions: Dr. Victor V. Anderson of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, New York, is to be in charge of 
the survey. 


DISASTER relief workers have found that che of the most 


Red Cross has developed a standard card, as, well as a stand- 
ard family history sheet, which has ercod the test during the 
last two years. 


THE Cleveland Chapter of the American Red Gross has pub- — 


-____ lished a pamphlet entitled Procedure in Case of Disaster which 
- outlines the form of organization and the definite steps to be 
fe taken i in case of disaster. 


: ONE of the most interesting bits of preparedness planning 
which is not,a new thing in Red Cross disaster relief proce- 


dure is the famous ‘‘disaster kit’’ or suitcase which was worked 


gan and Minnesota in that year. ‘These suitcases, with which 
all Red Cross division offices and many city relief units are 
now provided, contain all sorts of supplies, record forms, pen- 
nants, badges, telegraph blanks and the like which. may be 
-. needed in an emergency, for setting up relief headquarters 

_ with the least possible delay. The kit is expected to be al- 


-set may be secured through the Public Health Servi 


-and will be used by both school children and youths < 


work, at least in factories and often in many other employ- 
‘ments, is, according to the report of the United States Chil- . 


teen in certain occupations, usually exempting only housework. 


_garden of at least 500 cubic meters, while larger | farm h 
ings also form part of the plan, for the execution of-y 


ish physicians and nurses who laid down their lives in, 


essential things in every disaster is a disaster census card. ‘The ~ IN: Belgium a ae descee rae beak edad ‘for pie pee 


_ of an international congress for the protection of childre 


BOTH the government and organized: ee of pee E 


membership of the Teading” cooperatives, previously la 
out as long ago as 1910 by Ernest P: Bicknell and L. FE. 


Stein, following their experiences in the forest fires of Michi- whelmingly composed of working people. 


Permission to do so in increasing numbers. 


casei Maren oon is Se ae ee 
Ged th t es spec 
t e circumstance » 
en Mr. 


4 
supplies were available, and he had to send his telegr 
messages to the outside world on birch bark. 


THE United States Public ic Heath Service has just pr 
pared a small edition of its “Keeping Fit” exhibit for the 
of boys and leaders of boys’ “organizations of every : 
There are forty-eight cards in the series, each nine by ty 
inches, many of them in color. These cards can be han 
with facility and they can be shown to groups, large at 
small, with a minimum of preparation. ‘The sets mai 
borrowed from the state board of health in any state, 


Seventh street, S. W., Washington, D._C.,_ for $2. 50. 


NATIONAL, provincial, or municipal authorities i in A 
may requisition land which is not in use or which is n 
pected to be in use in the immediate future for public 
ground purposes. Such land will be placed in charge 
ganizations interested in the promotion of outdoor recreat tio 


school age. The owner of the land will receive suitable © a 
pensation for its use, 


“BACK TO THE LAND” and to food troduced is h 
out as one avenue of permanent help to the starving people 
Vienna. A land colonization plan, devised by a practi¢ 
man, Peter Westen, and approved in principle. by the th 
leading political parties and government officials is under 
sideration by the government. It would set up a centr. 
ministrative bureau to acquire and distribute land and 

vide building material for standardized homes. The col 
is to be established near Vienna, and each house is to h 


the state is asked to appropriate ten billion crowns. 


THE Jewish Medical Asaciation of Palecuae (naan 
issued the first number of its quarterly medical journal en a 
Harefooah (Medicine), dedicated to the memory of the 


years of upheaval i in the Holy Land. The association is es 
lished with a view to strengthening and coordinating 
medical forces of the country, to secure the collaboration 
doctors outside of Palestine, to giving medical work he 
country a national as well as a human value, and to prepai 
a field for the researches of Jewish scientists ‘which may |i 
to the creation of a Hebrew university, ne 


7 


be held in July of the present year. Topics for discussior 
this meeting include the morally neglected child and 1 
juvenile courts, abnormal children, public health work 
applied to Anitdren and war orphans. The question of est 
lishing ‘an international office for es protection of childz 
will also be discussed. Bi hi 


have changed their attitude towards consumers’ -cooperati 
with the result that, since the downfall of the aie 


composed of professional and business people, has become o' 
The Producti 
Society of Hamburg, for instance, has among its memb 
7,889 metal workers, 2,492 bricklayers, 2,084 tailors, 4, 
transport workers, 2,967 woodworkers, as against 65 Ree 
377 musicians and one artist. Government officials, previov 
ly forbidden to join cooperatives, now avail thei 


AY : sp 
agate line, 


e inch. | 
ape advertisements, 8 cents per word 
' initial, including the address or box 
amber, for each insertion, minimum 
rge, $1.50. ee cone é 


14 lines 


TED: Young women to care for 


ntry; nursing experience not neces- 

playground, settlement, or kindergar- 

| experience desirable. 3887 SURVEY. 

L WORKERS, ‘Industrial Nurses, 

es, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria’ 
gers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. Et 

East Side. Boston Office. 


WISH Social Service Bureau of Chicago 
-a worker with legal aid training and 
ence. Apply to Superintendent, stat- 
, education, training, experience and 
expected,1800 Selden Street. 


CEMENT BUREAU for employer 

mployee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
s, secretaries, governesses, attendants, 
51 Trowbridge St., Cam-— 


aS SA be 

| : ; Dee Neon get ef E oe) i 
WANTED: ‘Trained woman to organize 
reation and other community service in 


ter, giving references. 3890 SURVEY. 


\NTED: ‘Experienced woman case 


. Service Section work preferable— 
nths of July and August. Forcible per- 
and instructors ability necessary. 
esting field and good pay. Address 
, Stein, American Red Cross, Washing- 

ee wae eee erase Ried 


ANTED: Graduate nurse for social 
Must speak Yiddish. Experience nec- 
Apply to.Elizabeth J. Caiger, Beth 
1 Social Service, 61 Jefferson Street, 
york City. Dy as a 


Qualifications essential are 


me life. 
OWN, Pay deed * 


% a om 


ANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 
Superintendents; Surgical, General _ 
Supervising, School, Welfare and Pub- 
_ Nurses; 
tional positions, anywhere in the 
tes, write for interesting free book. 
al Registry for Nurses, 30 N: 


_ 4 er 


- more «consecutive | — 


valescent crippled children for hospital - 


loped section of eastern city. Apply — 


with executive  ability—knowledge _. 


\TRON 7 A christian woman for chil- 


uate Nurses and Dietitians _ 


Dietitians. If interested — 


WORKER for health edu- 
gn in fall. One able to pro- 


pose 
of Sanitary, Control, 
New York City. : 


131 East 17th Street, 


-- WANTED: Woman superintendent Buf- 


falo Orphan Asylum, Buffalo, N. Y¥. Ad- 


posters, leaflets, etc. The Joint Board . 


dress W. W. Reilley, Brisbane Bldg., Buf-_ 


falo, N. Y. 


zi yeas : a ee ee erate Mo on ea 


' TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools—all sections of coun- 
try (some foreign openings). Walter Agnew, 
1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 


/ SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, Domestic — Science 
_ training, desires executive position in School 
or College. Nine years’ experience as Diet- 


-  itian in large school. 3886 SuRvEY. 


-. EXPERIENCED TEACHER and _ chil- 
dren’s club worker wishes work for after- 
noons during July ahd August, in Chicago. 
Recreation work with children preferred. 
3892 SURVEY. ~ 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in institu- 
tional and settlement work, also as grade 
and commercial teacher, formerly an Assis- 


tant Superintendent, desires a position in a 


_ child: caring institution.. Can ‘speak French, 


Italian and German fluently. Best of refer- 
“ences. 3871 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, young woman cs ten 


_ years’ experience in settlement, case and 


public health work, desires connection, 3894 
SURVEY. ; 


i 


WANTED: October first, position by ex- 
perienced dietitian and social case worker; 
equipped for intensive home visiting. Can 


\ 


furnish best of references for ability and 


character. 3896 SURVEY. 


YOUNG LADY, wide experience as 
teacher. of sewing in “Trade Schools,” de- 
sires change by September for larger oppor- 
tunities for service. 3895 SURVEY. — 


YOUNG MAN, single, experienced printer 
with a thorough knowledge of institutional 
methods desires position as boys’ supervisor 
and instructor. 3898 SURVEY. ies 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER: Seven 
years’ general experience, handle corre- 
_ spondence, details, bookkeeping, desires po- 
sition Jewish Welfare Organization. $30, 
P.O. Box 981, City Hall Station, New York 
Clty eee 5 bet con® 


4 


MSS. WANTED 
STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


\ 


"4 
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aS Please mention T. he Survery when writing to advertisers. 


families. 


451 


A delightful rest and recreation camp for | 
. On lake, 4 miles from Lake George. 

Come with your children to the unspoiled woods 

and take a new lease on life. Comfortable, 

. floored tents. A few cabins available. Special 

attention to the table. Fresh vegetables, milk 

, and Seog on tet fae Bates: Canoe- 

ing. Hasily reached. Season July 1 to Sept. 5; 

1921. Send for booklet to ae 3 re a 
DR. MARTHA TRACY, Director . 

| Before June 20—1720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
After June 20—Clemons, New York 


Printed Stationery _ 


H!¢# quality printed stationery at less than you 
i Pay ni a noe for Plain paper. A year’s sup- 
ply for 50. rite for samples, i : 
River St., Troy, N. Y. ~ . erie te 


wre He 


- CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly _ inser- 


tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
“Occasional Papers” ; 
Stanparps of WerEK-Day ReEtacious EDUCATION. 


By Norman E. Richardson. 
Other units in “Occasional Papers” previously issued: 
ReELicious EDUCATION as A VocaTIon, By Norman 

E. Richardson. 

THE CurRICULUM oF RELIGIOUS Epucation. By 
Beet 7 peer Betts. 

EEK-Day ELIGIoUS, Instruction, B ha 

Elbert Stout. ae 
THE Community TRAINING ScHoon,. By Frank 

M. McKibben. 4 
Price, each, net, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Published by The Abingdon Press, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Minimum HeraitH anp Sanitation STANDARDS IN 
ScHoors, by Louis I. Harris, M.D., Dr. P. H. 
Director, Bureau of Preventable Diseases, De- 
partment of Health, City of New York: No. 1 
of A Survey of the Schools by Teachers. Pub- 
lished by the Teachers Union of the City of 
New York, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
16 pages, by mail 12 cents. i 


CarecHism oF THE SocratL Question. 
John A. Ryan, D. ., and Rey. R. Mce- 
Gowan, National Catholic Welfare Council, So- 
cial Action Dept. Price, 10 cents; 25 to 50 


copies, 8 cents each; 50 or more copies, 7 cents — 


each. The Paulist Press, 


120 West 60th St., 
New York City. : 


Tue Pusric Rerusrs to Pay. Editorials from the 
Boston Herald on the railroad and building situ- 
ation, by F. Lauriston Bullard. 15,000 sold be- 
fore publication, Price, 50 cents, 
Jones Co., 212 Summer st., Boston. 


Iumicration Literature sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. 


Crepit Unions. Free on request to Mass, Credit 
Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 


PERIODICALS . 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly imser- 


tions, copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Better Times reports the most important activi 


ties of the 2000 charitable. and public welfare 
agencies in New York City. Ten issues per 
year—$2.00, 70 Fifth _ Ave. N. Y¥. 


Poreinm-Born supplies information needed by 


workers in foreign communities. Legislation, 
adult education, international contacts, foreign- 
language press comments. Monthly. 
year. 
New York City. 


Hosvital Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a year; 


a under the auspices of the Hospital 
York ty, 


publiske 
Social Service Association of Ne 
Inc., 19 East 72d Street, New York. 


Mental Myniene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub 
lished = ibe National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


uhlic Health Nurse; monthly; dues $3.00 and 
gate no eget pre 3 z $3.00 per year; publish- 
ed by the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Rocky PondCamp,,225 22s... | 


Marshall 


$1.50 a 
Womans Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 


he town of Age a strand of | grapevi 
bell. So that those who were in need 
‘might pull at the grapevine, gather the people tog 
ce be heard. That Sa was. an instrument of social DOES 


in these ae of Nodes Tt nee on re nahi 
a month; on one hundred conferences, one thousand. 


Each ee The Survey oe a prist ae news acd 
tion which is the only one in this country to bring out from a 
- point of view the essential facts in the mass of weekly even 
snteepeeye reviewing, the Book ee enables. the € e 


ready guide to ne best current vrei 


“Once a month The Survey pubbehes. 
a special, fully illustrated number dis- we a 
cussing in a broad way the social condi- i 
tions which are of interest to every ‘good 
citizen and adventuring into the rich co 
field of social exploration. Recent exam- - 
ples are: Prohibition and Prosperity, — 
what freedom from unemployment, low 
ees swe: wages and drink means to a teptesenta- _ 
ea eh \ =. tive American city; Three Shifts inSteel, 
oo Oat the long work-day and the way out 
ina basic industry; The Survey of 
Prague, telling how the ancient 
capital of Bohemia turned to the 
_ American social survey as a tan? 
_for its new democratic existence; — 
- Howto Meet Hard Times, a pr gram 
= for Preventing unemploymen a 


‘Special issues such as these a are e* in 
“the ae Ly of The eh Ss oe _ mar 


Ce & = - Paul U. Kelloge 
; —~. Ss eee Editor é 


